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Final Edition 


by George Wallace Sayre 


Characters 
Taytor | 
PHILuirs | 
RICHARDS 
BLONDY 
Jimmy, copy boy 
Ropert WELCH, managing editor 
Hank PowEL., city editor 
ALDERMAN SIMPSON 


| reporters 


SCENE | 

SerrinG: The editorial room of a metro- 
politan newspaper. There are five 
battered desks around the room which 
are covered with copy paper, clippings 
and newspapers. 

At Rise: The click of the typewriters 
and the teletype machine continues 
monotonously. The large desk of 
HANK PowELL, which is situated in 
the foreground, is empty. Three re- 
porters, TAYLOR, PHILLIPS and 
RicHarps, are busy working. Tay- 
LOR’S voice rises above the noise of 
the room as he yells for the copy boy. 


Taytor: Copy! (He picks up several 
sheets of paper from his desk, sorts 
them, and yanks the sheet from his 
typewriter. Then again, more in- 
sistently, he bawls out) Jimmy! 
Copy! Will somebody tell me where 
that boy hides? (The telephone on 
PowEL.L’s desk starts to ring.) 

Puiiurrs: Will somebody answer that 
phone? 

RicHarps: Ten to one it’s ants-in-the- 
pants again. 

Puruuips: Tell him to fry an egg. 

Ricuarps (He gets up wearily and 
crosses to the desk.): Only one egg? 
(Entering through the swinging doors 
at left, Jimmy comes breezily into the 
room. ) 

Jimmy (Innocently): Somebody call? 

Taytor: Over here! Where in blazes 
have you been? 

Jmmy: It’s a long story, Mr. Taylor. 
But if you insist... 

Ricoarps (As he answers the city 
editor’s phone): City desk. Yes, Mr. 








Simpson .. . (Pause) Mr. Powell 
hasn’t come in yet . (Pause) 
Yes, Mr. Simpson .. . (Pause)... 


I'll give him your message the 
minute he comes in, Mr. Simpson . . . 
(He wearily hangs up.) That was 
Mr. City Alderman Simpson. 

Puiuurps: Is he still burning? 

Ricuarps: You can smell it over the 
phone. 

Tayior (Hands Jimmy his copy): See 
if you can get this down to the press- 
room today. . 

Jmummy: Yes, sir! Right away, sir! 
(Jmmmy gives Taytor a military 
salute, takes the copy and crosses to 
the swinging doors.) 

Taytor (Calling after Jimmy): While 
you’re down there, find out why Tony 
hasn’t sent up my ‘anch. 

Jmumy (Salutes again, Yes, sir! (Jimmy 
exits. ‘TAYLOR rises from his desk, 
stretches his legs, as though cramped 
from sitting, and crosses to the water- 
cooler.) 

Ricuarps: The tone of Simpson’s 
voice tells me that he’s a troubled, 
unhappy sorehead. 

Tayior: Just what was the nature of 
sorehead’s complaint? 

Ricuarps: He demands that Hank 
Powell call him at once. 

Tayor: The nerve of the guy! 

Puiurrs: There’s not a bigger crook 
in town! 

Taytor: He’s a good politician — 
meets every with an 
mouth. 

Ricuarps: Wonder what our esteemed 
managing editor is going to say? 

Puiuurpes: He'll stand behind Hank. 
(The telephone rings on the City Desk. 
RICHARDS answers it again.) 


issue open 





Dc el aeliaaitleR 
: gone 


Ricwarps: City desk! . . . (Pause) 
Will you spell the name, please? 
(Starts writing on sheet of paper) 
Is that spelled with a G as in grape- 
fruit? . . . Oh, pardon me, sir... 
L as in lemons. Yes, sir... . Yes, 
sir... . Thank you, sir. (Hangs up) 
Twins born to Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Larrity, assorted package. Six and 
a half, and seven pounds, two ounces. 

Taytor: How is the poor father doing? 
(Ricuarps looks at the papers be- 
fore him on Hanx’s desk. He,holds 
up a sheet of proof and reads.) 

Ricuarps: Now listen to this! Listen 
to this! Quote — And these three 
boats of the Inland Excursions Com- 
pany, built in 1930, daily take thou- 
sands of sightseers, women and chil- 
dren, on trips up the river. Last 
April, the City Steamship Inspectors 
condemned the boats of the rival 
Dickenson Riverboat Company 
whose boats were built in 1935. 
Maybe the public would better un- 
derstand this action if they knew 
that Alderman Joseph Simpson is 
the owner of the Inland Excursions. 
Unquote! 

Tay or: Is that printed? 

Ricuarps: Don’t you ever read your 
own sheet? It hit the first edition 
this morning. 

Taytor: No wonder Simpson is froth- 
ing. If I know Hank, that’s only 
the warm-up. Just wait until he 
really starts throwing punches. 

Pui.uips: We can use some excitement. 
(BLonpy, another reporter, enters 


through the swinging doors, and goes 
to the water cooler to pour himself a 
drink.) 

Puriurps: Hi, Blondy. 











Buionpy: Hi, slaves. 
around this dump? 


Anything doing 


Taytor: Dull as Tony’s coffee. 

RicHarps: Have you seen Hank? 

Buionpy: Hasn’t he been in yet? 

Ricwarps: No word all morning. 

Buonpy: I saw him down at the docks 
about ten o’clock, but he drove away 
in a hurry before I could speak to 
him. 

{1cHARDS: Did you catch the first 
edition? 

Bionpy: Yeah! Maybe we'll have 
some fireworks. The sheet can use 
a shot in the arm. 

Taytor: Hank’s got plenty of am- 
munition this time. 

RicHarps: I'll say he has. . . 

Buonpy: If any of you gentlemen are 
interested, Mr. Robert Welch, our 
Managing Editor, in person, was 
driving up in his shiny new car as 
I came in. 

Puttires: How do you like this guy! 
Now he tells us! (BLoNnpy grins al 
the jibes and takes a position by 
the cooler, pouring another drink 
of water. Putiups, TAYLor and 
RicHArDs immediately become ex- 
ceedingly busy at their desks. They 
are typing furiously as Ropertr 
Wexcu, the Managing Editor, enters 
through the swinging doors. For a 
moment he surveys the busy scene and 
his face is serious and thoughtful.) 

Wetcu: Good morning, men. 

{epoRTERS: ‘Morning, Mr. Welch. 
(WetcH crosses to the center of the 
room and stops before HANk’s desk.) 

Wetcu: Isn’t Hank in yet? (The men 
exchange quick glances, and PHILLIPs 
becomes the spokesman for the others.) 


Puiuuips: He called . . . said he was 
detained on some business. 

Wetcu: Tell Hank I want to see him 
immediately, when he comes in. 

Putuurps: Yes, sir. (WeELcH crosses to 
the door of his office and exits. The 
reporters watch him, and when the door 
closes they exchange _ significant 
glances.) 

RicHarpbs: What does that mean? 

TayLtor: Fundamental, my dear 
Richards. Our Managing Editor 
doesn’t like the stories Hank writes. 

Puiturs: You're nuts! 

Taytor: May we quote you, Mr. 
Phillips? 

Ricuarps: What about all the ad- 
vertising Simpson and Inland Ex- 
cursions throw the paper? 

Puiurps: Advertising or no advertis- 
ing, Welch will stand back of Hank. 

Ricuarps: I’d hate to see Hank out on 
a limb. 

PuHILurpes: You wise guys will see I’m 
right. 

Bionpy: While you’re fighting it out, 
I’m going to run over to Police 
Headquarters and see if I can get a 
human interest yarn. There should 
be some kid lost. 

Taytor: A good dog fight would do. 
(BLonby exits briskly. Jimmy enters, 
carrying a 
paper and a cup of steaming coffee. 


sandwich wrapped in 
He crosses to Vayuor’s desk.) 

Jimmy: Here’s your alleged lunch. (//e 
places the sandwich and coffee on the 
desk.) Tony says no more until 
you pay up. 

Taywor: He'll get my personal check... 

(Takes a sip of the 


Hey . 


any Saturday. 
coffee and makes a face.) 
where’s the sugar? 














Jmmmy: Pardon me... I forgot. (He 
takes two white “cubes” from his 
pocket and tosses them adroitly into 
the cup. TayYLoR jumps back to 
avoid being splashed.) 

Taytor: Do that again and Mrs. 
Sullivan will be missing her charm- 
ing son! 

Jummy: Gee .. . I’m sorry. 

Tayior: Get busy and clean up the 
trash around here. 

Jmmy: Yes, sir. . . right away, sir. 
(Jmmmy walks around the room, pick- 
ing up the papers and cramming 
them into the waste baskets.) 

Taywor: I have a suspicion that kid is 
needling me. (Takes a bite of the 
sandwich and a stp of coffee.) What 
coffee! 

RicHarps: What about Senator Hamil- 
ton? I’m still holding his obituary. 

Puitures: Doc Hamilton said he’s 
better today. 

Ricuarps: How do you like that guy! 
It knocks out half a column. (Tay- 
LOR 18s devouring his sandwich while 
he talks.) 

Tayior: Lay it aside. 
croak tomorrow. 

Ricuarps: He’s sure missing a big op- 
portunity. He could have made the 
front page by dying today. 

Puiuuips: It’s not like the Senator to 
miss any front page publicity. 

Tayuor: Let’s see if we can knock some 
copy together. Hank may need it, 
when he gets in. (The telephone on 
the City Desk rings. RicHarps 
crosses to the desk and answers.) 

Puiturps: Ten to one it’s Twinkle-toes 


Maybe he'll 


Simpson. 
Ricwarps (Into phone): City desk . . . 
(Pause) . . . yes, Mrs. Twinkle — 


Piaget ae oe pret a 


I mean, Mrs. Finklestein. (He writes 
on pad) .. . I understand, Mrs. 
Finklestein ... We'll take care of it, 
Mrs. Finklestein. (Hangs up) That 
was... 

Puiturps, Taytor (In unison): Mrs. 
Finklestein! 

Ricuarps: She lost her cat again. 
Broken-hearted . . . 

Patties: What do you suppose is 
keeping Hank? 

Taytor: Maybe he went home for 
lunch. His boy is on vacation now. 

Ricuarps: Anybody ever see Hank’s 
boy? 

Taytor: I met him at a store one day. 
Hank was buying him a football 
outfit — spending dough like a mil- 
lionaire. 

Putiurrs: What’s the boy like? 

Tayuor: As a rule I don’t go for kids. 
Most of them are a lot of ill-bred 
brats. But this boy — Ronald’s his 
name — is all boy. He’s polite, 
respectful and smart. Hank’s done 
a bang-up job of raising him. 

Ricwarps (Innocently): Didn’t Mrs. 
Powell have anything to do with it? 

Taytor: Are you trying to be a 
comedian? 

RicHarps (Assumed modesty) : It comes 
naturally. (The telephone on the City 
Desk rings.) 

Taytor: If I’m not asking too much, 
will you please answer that instru- 
ment? 

Ricuarps (Grinning): My pleasure, 
sir. (As RicHARDS crosses to the 
City Desk to answer the phone, Tay- 
LOR lakes a sip of his coffee. It nearly 
gags him and he sputters and coughs.) 

Taytor: What coffee! 

Ricuarps (Into phone): City desk . . . 














(Pause) ... yes, sir... Thank you, 
sir. (He hangs up) A press release 
from the Governor’s Mansion. The 
Governor’s son has had a nervous 
breakdown from studying too hard. 

PuiLuips: Was it a blonde or brunette? 
(TaYLoR has been stirring his coffee 
with the paper knife and now extracts 
two marbles, which he holds up.) 

TayLor: Jimmy! 

Jimmy: Yes, sir... 

TayLtor (Burning, yet trying lo be 
patient): In the name of sainted 
Murphy — are these the two lumps 
of sugar you put in my coffee? 

Jimmy (Stares with amazement at the 
marbles): Gee ... my marbles. 
(Tayuor grabs the paper knife, slowly 
rises from his desk and advances at 
Jimmy menacingly. Jimmy fearfully 
backs away, while the other reporters 
watch with amusement. ) 

Taytor: That does it! 

Jimmy: Please, Mr. Taylor! Let me 
explain! (Taytor holds the paper 
knife menacingly as he continues 
slowly advancing toward Jimmy, who 
continues backing toward the doors.) 

Taytor: Phillips, here’s a scoop for 
you! At eleven-thirty this morning, 
Eric Taylor, assistant City Editor 
on the City News, suddenly attacked 
the copy boy, Jimmy Sullivan, with a 
paper knife. 

PutLurps: Was there a motive? 

Tayuor: Poisoned coffee! 

Puiturps: Shall I say the victim was 
stabbed through the heart? 

TayLor: Throat was cut from ear to 
ear! (As Jimmy fearfully backs toward 
the swinging doors, TAYLOR advances 
toward him, holding the knife menac- 

ingly. Then as the frightened Jimmy 


ao 


is about to turn and run from the 
room, the swinging doors open and 
Hank Powe tu enters. He hurriedly 
makes for his desk, talking as he goes.) 

Hank: Gather around men! We have 
work to do! (TAyYLoRr, PHILLIPs, 
RicHarps and Jimmy immediately 
gather around HANK’s desk. HANK 
slips out of his coat and hangs it on a 
rack nearby, and then slips into a 
worn alpaca office coat, talking as he 
moves. At his desk, he gels busy 
sorting papers, reading the notes, talk- 
ing rapidly, enthusiastically, all the 
while. Jimmy watches him adoringly; 
Tayitor, Pariurps and RicHarps, 
with the attention which HANK com- 
mands through sheer personality.) 

Hank: Have you read the first edition? 

ALL (In unison): Yes, sir. 

Hank: Now I’ve got the facts, and we 
can lay it on the line! It’s the biggest 
scandal this city has had in years! 

Tayuor: Mr. Welch said he wanted to 
see you the minute you came in. 

Hank: Too busy now! How much time 
do we have before we close the forms? 

Taytor: About thirty minutes. 

Hank: We'll have to hustle to make it! 
Have Mack set up a three column 
heading: Obsolete Steamers Operating 
Excursions! Here are my notes 
blow it up, make up some sub-heads 
and let me see them! 

Tayuor: Yes, sir. (//e starts away, and 
then returns) Alderman Simpson has 
been calling all morning. He’s sore. 

Hank: Let him read about it! Get 
busy! We haven’t any time to waste! 
(Taytor glances at RicHARDS and 
PuILuips, shrugs and crosses quickly 
to his desk, where he starts typing.) 
Richards . . . find out the names of 











the license commissioners, and get 
their pictures! 

Ricuarps: Right away. (RicHarps 
quickly crosses to his desk.) 

Hank: Phillips. I want you to get 
busy in the morgue and dig up pic- 
tures of all the river boats! See if 
you can’t find something about river 
catastrophes we'll use them 
for a follow-up in the Night Edition! 

Puiuires: Yes, sir. (Pures quickly 
goes to his desk, grabs up paper and 
pencils, and exits through the swinging 
doors. Jimmy, now alone before 
Hank’s desk, watches him admiringly 
as he busies himself with the copy on 
his desk. Finally, HANK finishes and 
hands Jimmy the copy.) 

Hank: Jimmy ... rush this down to the 
composing room! 

Jmmy: Yes, sir! (Jimmy hurriedly 
crosses the room and exits through the 
swinging doors. HANK busies himself 
with the copy on his desk. He talks, 
half to himself, and half to Tayuor 
and Ricwarps who are pounding their 
typewriters at their desks.) 

Hank: When John Q. Public reads 
this, he’ll have his eyes opened to 
the “slip me’’ game in City Politics 

“vou slip me and I'll slip you’’! 
By the time I’m finished, we’ll have 
a lot of indignant citizens —- some 
fine heads are going to roll... (The 
fire signal on the wall rings. Hank, 
Taytor and Ricuarps glance at it as 
a number flashes up on the signal 
board.) Richards ... get on that 
fire! Two twenty-six! Probably 
somebody’s ash can, but get the 
story! 

RICHARDS: Right away! 
(RicwHarps gels busy on the phone, to 


Yes, sir. 


find out the location and nature of the 
fire.) 

Hank: Taylor . . . how’re you doing? 

Taywor: It’s making beautiful copy. 

Hank (Glances at watch): Keep at it! 
(Hank’s phone rings and he picks 
up the receiver.) Hello... City desk 

(A pleased look comes over his 
face as he listens) Yes, Blondy . . . 
that’s fine. Keep on it and call me 
the minute you find out what it is. 
(HANK hangs up the receiver and 
speaks to TAYLOR and RICHARDS.) 
Blondy’s got something. That fire is 
up around the Park District, near 
the river. He’s getting a ride in a 
police car... (HANK stops as the doors 
swing open and ALDERMAN SIMPSON 
enters. He holds a newspaper tightly in 
his fist. His eyes sweep the room, and 
seeing HANK at his desk, he quickly 
crosses to him. TayLor and 
RicHarps watch Stimpson and ex- 
change significant glances.) 

Srupson (7'o Hank): I want to speak 
to you! 

Hank: Well, if it isn’t Alderman 
Simpson! It’s been a long time since 
you honored the News with your 
presence. 

Simpson (Angrily): Who is responsible 
for printing this outrageous story? 

Hank: What story do you mean? 

Smmpson (Hilting paper): This! 
About Inland Excursions! I'll not 
stand for it! You’ll run an immediate 
retraction ! 

Hank: There’s nothing to get excited 
about, Alderman. You are the presi- 
dent of Inland Excursions, aren’t 
you? 

Smpson: You know it’s my company. 

Hank: I just wanted to hear it from 








your own. lips. 
copy, Taylor. 

Smupson: What are you getting at? 
This story is libelous! 

Hank: Do you really want to know 
what I’m getting at, Alderman? 
Srupson: I'll not take your impudence! 
Hank: O.K., I’ll tell you. I’m going to 
bust your rotten operations wide 
open. Every word in that story is 
true. I saw the conditions myself. 

Simpson: What conditions, Powell? 

Hank: Glad you asked that. Your 
company, Inland Excursions, hasn’t 
provided for the safety of passengers, 
Mr. Alderman. Every day you take 
hundreds of sightseers, mostly 
women and children up the river on 
rotten tubs you have the nerve to 
call river boats. They have rotten 
life-preservers . . . inch wide seams 
on the lifeboats .. . 

Simpson: You’re a liar! 

Hank: Then sue me — sue the paper, 
if you can prove the story 7s libelous. 

Simpson: [’ll show you! I'll have you 
fired! I'll see that you never work 
in this city again! 

Hank: Look, Mr. Simpson . . . who 
do you think you are, coming around 
here trying to dictate the policies 
of this paper? This isn’t Russia... 
(A definite pause) Thank God we 
have a free press! 

Simpson: We'll see about that, you 
cheap, scandal-mongering hack 
writer! (Stmpson turns abruptly and 
crosses to the door labeled “‘Managing 
Editor” and goes into the office. 
HANK sorts the papers on his desk 
and starts writing. For a moment there 
ts a dead silence in the room as the 
men watch him. 


Put that in your 


Then HANK becomes 


aware of his men’s stares and looks 
up angrily.) 

Hank: All right, you guys. This is 
still a newspaper office and we’ve 
got work to do. (The fire signal on 
the wall rings again and shocks the 
men into nervous activity.) That’s 
the second alarm! (Looks quickly 
about his desk) Where is the tele- 
phone book? Somebody get me a 
telephone book! I never worked in 
a newspaper office where anybody 
could find a telephone book — what 
do you guys use them for? (TAYLOR 
crosses to HANK’s desk with a tele- 
phone book . . . dog-eared and torn .. . 
but a telephone book. HANK grabs it 
and hastily turns the pages.) Call the 
Fire Department and try to find out 
what’s going on. 

Taywor: Yes, sir. (TAYLOR crosses to 
his desk and starts dialing his tele- 
phone. Hank scans the pages of the 
telephone book.) 

Hank: This’ll do. . . a delicatessen . . . 
(Dials number) Hello . . . Parkside 
Delicatessen? ... What do you know 
about the fire up your way? (Pause 
as he listens) No — this is the City 
News... yes...a newspaper! 
Will you please look out your window 
... can’t you see the smoke? (Pause) 
Smoke . . . (Spells it) S-M-O-K-E! 
Hello... Hello . . . (Disgustedly) 
Hung up! Now I’ve got to get hold 
of Blondy. He should be up there 
by this time... Jimmy!... Jimmy! 
(Jimmy enters quickly through the 
swinging doors and crosses to HANK’S 
desk.) 

Jmmmy: Yes, Mr. Powell. 





(HANK has 


scribbled on a yiece of paper. He 
hands it to Jimmy.) 





Hank: Take this down to the com- 
posing room. Tell Smithy to hold 
four columns of the first page. (At 
his desk, Tayuor hangs up his phone 
and crosses excitedly to HANK’s desk.) 

Tayvor: It’s big, Hank! The fire de- 
partment says the fire is on a boat 
up the river! 

Hank (Tersely): A boat! What kind 
of a boat? What kind of news- 
paperman are you? Get the details— 
get the whole story! 

Taywor: Yes, sir. (TayLor hurriedly 
crosses to his desk and grabs his tele- 
phone.) 

HANK: Jimmy! Tell Smithy to make 
that a full-page sweep! 

Jimmy: Yes, sir. (Jimmy hurriedly 


crosses to the swinging doors and exits. 
PHILLIPS enters with papers and goes 
to his desk. Then the door to Weucn’s 
office opens and Weucu enters, look- 


ing across at HANK.) 

We cu: Would you step in my office, 
Hank? 

Hank: I’m busy right now. . . (The 
phone rings and Hank answers. His 
face lights up.) City desk ... Yes, 
Blondy . . . yeah, I’m listening. . . 
(Pauses as he listens) That’s fine, 
Blondy .. . keep on it! (Calls to 
Putiuips) Take this call, Phillips — 
it’s Blondy — he’s got a story .. . 
(As Hank hangs up, Weicn has 
crossed to within a few feet of his desk.) 

We cu: It’s important that I speak 
with you, Hank... 

HANK: So is this story. 

We vcu: It'll only take a minute. I'll 
be in my office. (He returns to office.) 

Hank (Rises reluctantly): You men 
keep on that story! I want plenty of 
copy! (HANK crosses to Weicn’s 


office and exits. As the door closes, 
Puiturps, Taytor and RIcHARDS, 
sensing a scrap, exchange knowing 
glances. But the urgency of their work 
prevents them from talking.) 

Puiturps (On phone): Give me that 
again, Blondy! (Starts making notes; 
his face is tense) Five hundred on 
board! . . . ablaze from stem to 
stern! ... (Looks around at RicHARDS 
ond TAYLOR awe-stricken) Hold the 
presses! Simpson’s boat is on fire. 

CURTAIN 
* * » * 

Berore THE CurTAIN: WELCH enters 
from left, reading a newspaper. HANK 
enters from right and goes up to him. 

Wetcu: I want to talk to you about 
your story on the Inland Excursions. 

Hank: I thought that was what it was 
going to be. 

We cu: I’m afraid you're being a little 
too rough on the Alderman. 

Hank: Rough? You haven’t seen any- 
thing yet. 

Wetcu: Hank, I want you to drop 
that story. 

Hank: But — it’s true! 

Wetcu: Alderman Simpson admits 
that some improvements and repairs 
are necessary on the Inland Ex- 
cursion boats, and he has assured 
me they will be done. 

Hank: We can’t do it! We can’t drop 
the story! 

Wetcu: You seem to forget that a 
newspaper can’t live without ad- 
vertising. Inland Excursions is one 
of our best accounts. 

Hank: You're forgetting your duty as 
a newspaper publisher! Those boats 
are rotten! The company is rotten! 

We cu: Stop it, Hank. 





Hank: You know that when I write a 
story, I’m sure of the facts. If you 
don’t back me up... 

We cu: I said stop it! 

Hank: O.K., if that’s the way you 
want it. 

Wetcu: I want you to listen to me. 
I want you to be reasonable . 
Hank: Sorry — but I’ve heard all I 
want to hear. (HANK moves toward 
the right and WELCH moves after him.) 
Wetcu: Hank! If you go out that door 
you're through! (HANK stops, looks 
at Wetcu, smiles and shrugs. Then 
he exits, right. Wetcu exits left.) 
ScENE 2 

Setrina: Same as Scene 1. 

At Ruse: Tayior, Pxiiurs and 
RicHarps are all talking at once on 
their telephones. The typewriters are 
going like mad. Jimmy is dashing 
from one desk to the other, gathering 
up copy. As Hank enters from 
WeELcn’s office, he pays no attention 
to the activity. He moves slowly to 
his desk and starts pulling the drawers 
out and piling things on top. The 
men do not notice the significance of 
HANK’s movements, and PHILLIPS 
rushes to HANk’s desk, a bunch of 
copy paper in his hand. 

PHILuips: Smithy wants to know about 
the column heads! 

Hank: It doesn’t matter. 

PHILuips: Doesn't matter? (TAYLOR and 
RicHARDS.rush up to HaNnk’s desk 
excitedly, each holding a batch of copy 
paper in his hands.) 

Taytor: Here’s the latest! Five hun- 
dred women and children on board! 

RicHarps: . . . on fire from stem to 
stern! 


Taytor: The water's full of people. . . 


lifeboats sank like lead! (The full 
significance of the reporters’ words 
sinks into Hanx’s mind. He reacts 
quickly and a tense, drawn look comes 
over his face as he grabs the copy 
paper from the reporters.) 

Hank: Who are the people? 

PuILuips: Some Sunday School picnic. 
The boat is the Seabird of the Inland 
Excursions. 

Hank: Now look, men — let’s get all 
the facts together coolly and ac- 
curately. I want to know what Sun- 
day School picnic was on the boat. 

Puriurps: The Company doesn’t know 
or won’t tell us. (The telephone rings 
on Hank’s desk and he tersely grabs 
the receiver.) 

Hank: City Desk! ... Yes, Blondy.. . 
(Pauses as he listens) Taylor — 
take this! . . . The boiler just ex- 
ploded! 

Taytor: Yes, sir! (TayLor rushes to 
his desk and grabs the telephone re- 
cewwer. ) 

Hank: Does anybody know the num- 
ber of Inland Excursions? 
Poitiers (Hands Hank a 
Right here! I called them three 
times! The office is in a panic. 
(HANK looks quickly at the telephone 

number and starts dialing.) 

Hank: Hello . . . This is the City 
News. What Sunday School was 
that you took out this morning? . . . 
(Pause as he listens and his face 
tenses angrily) Look it up while I 
hold the wire! Don’t give me that 
line! I said — look it up! I want it 
now — N-O-W — while I’m talking 
to you! (Pause) Repeat that! Are 
you sure? ... O.K. — thanks. (As 
Hank hangs up the receiver, a sudden 
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change comes over him. He takes a 
deep breath as if summoning his 
strength to recover from a blow.) 

Puiiurs: Did they tell you? 

Hank (Nods): The First Presbyterian 
Sunday School. Now get busy — 
call the Church and get the names. 
All the names — understand! 

Puiuurps: Yes, sir! (PHILLIPS moves 
quickly to his desk and grabs the re- 
ceiver on his telephone. HANK again 
takes a deep breath as if trying to 
throw off a great weight. As he picks 
up the telephone receiver and dials the 
composing room, Wreicu exits from 
his office and moves to HANx’s desk. 
As Hank falks to the composing room, 
he appears nol to notice Weicu stand- 
ing by his desk.) 

Hank (Into phone): Smithy? . . . Hank 

How’s the make-up coming? 
Twenty-one columns? Yeah, 


sounds good. Now look, Smithy .. . 
we'll soon have a list of the dead — 
save two columns on the first page. 
I’ll come down and show you what 


I mean! (As Hank hangs up and 
rises from his chair, WeLcuH, a very 
much changed man, makes a penitent 
appeal.) 

Wevcna: Hank... (Then Tay.or rushes 
excitedly up to the desk, handing Hank 
a sheaf of copy paper.) 

Tayuor: Blondy’s stuff! 
ball! 

Hank (Tersely glances at copy): Good! 

Taytor: The boat’s been run aground! 
Blazing mass! Three hundred esti- 
mated dead — Blondy’s shooting me 
a list of names... 

Hank: Rush the names to me as they 
come in! Make sure the spelling 
is right! 


He’s on the 


Taytor: Yes. sir. (Taytor quickly 
moves away to his desk and the tele- 
phone. Hank sinks down in his 
chair again, starts dialing a number, 
and doesn’t pay any attention to 
WELCH. ) 

Wevcu: Hank 
wrong 

Hank (Tersely): Save it! Can’t you 
see I’m busy! . . . (He gets his con- 
nection and his voice changes.) Hello 

-Agnes? This is Mr. Powell... 
What was the name of the Sunday 
School picnic Mrs. Powell and 
Ronald went on today? (Pause) 
Would you remember if I told you? 
Was it . . . was it the First Presby- 
terian? ... You think so? But are 
you sure, Agnes? (Pause) Now listen 
carefully — if Mrs. Powell shouldn’t 
get back this afternoon — call me. 
Be sure to call me. Goodbye. (HANK 
hangs up the receiver, staring blankly 
before him. Wetcu is still standing 
beside the desk, watching HANK.) 

We cu: Hank — if there’s anything I 
can do—anything. (HANK gives 
WELCH a searching look, and without 
replying, rises from his chair and 
moves quickly to Tayuor’s desk. 
We cu walks slowly to his office and 
closes the door.) 

Hank: Did Blondy send in any names? 

Taytor: I have thirty-two which 
have been identified (HANK 
picks up the copy paper and scans 
the list of names, then places it back 
on Tayior’s desk. The telephone 
rings and TayLor answers.) Yes, 
Blondy — hold it a second. (He 
cups his hand over the receiver as he 
speaks to Hank) He's more 
names... 


-I’m sorry. I was 


got 





Hank (Tersely): Well—take them 
down! I’m going to see Smithy — 
have them ready when I get back. 

Taytor: Yes, sir. (HANK turns, moves 
toward the swinging doors and exits. 
TAYLOR speaks again to BLONDY on 
the telephone) O.K., Blondy — let’s 
have the names... (He writes on acopy 
paper as he listens) What was that 
last one?... Yeah, I got Brewster . . . 
(He continues writing down the names. 
Then a sudden tenseness comes to his 
face.) Repeat that, Blondy — 
Are you sure? (Pause) Look, 
Blondy — call me back in five 
minutes. Hank’s down in the press 
room. Besides I have to talk with 
the fellows — Yeah, five minutes! 
(TAYLOR hangs up the receiver. His 
face is troubled as he speaks to 
Purturpes and Ricuarps.) We’re in 
a jam. 

Puituips: Leave me out of it. 

Taytor: Blondy just gave me the 
name of Ronald Powell. (Jn the 
background, HANK is seen to enter 
through the swinging doors. Tayuor, 
PuHituirs and Ricwarps do not see 
him approach.) 

Pat.1.ips: Hank’s kid? 

Ricuarps: Are you sure? 


Tayitor: They haven’t identified the 
body. But Blondy thinks . 


Hank (Calmly): It’s all right. I knew 
my wife — and my boy were on that 
boat. (At the sound of HANx’s voice, 
TayLor, Puiitirs and RiIcHarpDs 
turn, startled.) 

Taytor: Look, Hank — Blondy said 
there’s no identification . . . 

Hank: How did they know? 


Taytor: They found a lunch box 
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floating in the water. It had 
Ronald’s name on it. 

Puiturps: Take it easy, Hank. 

Hank (Gruffly): Are you newspaper- 
men, or shall we all sit down and 
have a good cry? We have to get 
out a paper! The forms close in 
fifteen minutes! (fe starts toward 
his desk, then turns back.) Taylor — 
use these words on your list 
Mrs. Hank Powell and her son, 
Ronald — twelve years old. (HANK 
turns abruptly and crosses to his desk, 
where he busily writes and shuffles the 
piles of copy paper around. Without 
looking up, he calls to Taywor, 
Puiuuirs and Ricnarps. The men 
hurry to his desk.) Give me your 
copy! Here’s a chance to show 


whether you’re journalists, or just 
reporters! (The men hand their copy 
to HANK who gives the papers a fast 


reading.) Here, Richards — arrange 
the display for all pages and number 
the columns and pages! 

Ricuarps: Yes, sir! 

Hank: All of you — make your stories 
snappy! Don’t use “holocaust” 
be original. And don’t use “rats in 
a trap.” Every sheet in town will 
use that! That’s all! Get busy 
only ten minutes before the forms 
close! (For a moment the three men 
stand hesitant. Jt is obvious they are 
under a terrific strain. They want to 
say something, yet they cannot trust 
themselves to speak.) I said — get 
busy! (At the sound of HaAnx’s 
voice, the men hurry to their desks. 
As they leave, 
his chair. And then he clenches his 
fists in an effort to get a grip on him- 
self. His quick, expert eyes scan the 


Hank slumps down in 





copy before him and he starts working 
sheet after sheet of paper is de- 
posited in a pile, ready for Jimmy 
to rush to the press room. At their 
respective desks, TAYLOR, PHILLIPS 
and Ricuarps are working, making a 
supreme effort to show their boss that 
they are newspapermen. The phone 
on Hank’s desk rings and Hank 
pays no attention to it. But the ringing 
continues and he listlessly lifts the re- 
ceiver.) City desk .. . (As he listens, 
excitement breaks over his face. He 
rises jubilantly, scattering papers to 
the floor) Ann!... Ann! Where?.. . 
How? ... Oh, Ann .. . (Pause as he 
listens again) You gave Ronald’s 
lunch box to a neighbor to carry 
and missed the boat? (Another 
pause as he listens, and his attitude 
suddenly changes.) Now you listen 


to me, Ann! This running around 
has got to stop! If it isn’t church 
socials and bridge. . . it’s something 
else! You and Ronald gallivanting 
off somewhere every day! 
(Pause, then angrily) What's that? 
I don’t care if it is vacation time! 
From now on you’re staying home! 
Just you wait until I get there! 
(HANK hangs up the receiver, a broad 
smile on his face. Then he looks at 
the pile of copy on his desk and yells 
out gruffly) Copy! Will somebody tell 
me where that boy hides? (TayLor, 
Puiturrs and Ricwarps look across 
at HANK and grin. Weucu stands in 
the doorway to his office, also watching 
Hank, a smile of admiration on his 
face, as the curtains close.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Frinau Epirion 


Characters: 8 male. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday, modern dress. The re- 
porters may work in shirts. Jimmy may 
wear a sweater or sport shirt. When Han 
first enters, he wears a top coat. He takes 
off the coat and puts on a worn alpaca 
office coat. Welch and Simpson wear 
business suits. 

Properties: Copy paper, pencils, pads, sheets 
of proof, mane Bw wrapped in paper, cup 
of coffee, two white marbles, paper knife, 
newspapers, worn telephone book, per- 
sonal belongings and books in Hank’s desk. 

Setting: The editorial room of a metropolitan 
newspaper. There are five battered desks 
in the room. Each desk holds a typewriter 


and a telephone. The desks are covered 
with copy paper, pencils, clippings and 
newspapers. The floor is littered with 
cuttings and miscellaneous papers which 
have missed the waste baskets. At right is 
a door bearing the inscription: ROBERT 
WELCH — Managing Editor. On the left 
are double swinging doors which lead to an 
entrance hallway. Upstage is a large win- 
dow through which can be seen a view of 
the city. Also upstage, to the right, are 
the teletype machine, a telegraph instru- 
ment and the fire signal. At left is a coat 
rack holding some top coats, suit coats 
and Hank’s office coat. Near the rack is 
a water cooler, and tacked on the wall 
behind the cooler are some photographs of 
glamorous movie stars. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





A Case for Iwo Detectives 


(A mystery farce) 


by John Murray 


Characters 

ANNOUNCER, male 

Susan, about twenty 

Mrs. Barton, her mother 

Mrs. AsHBY, a week-end guest 

Ist SERVANT, male 

2ND SERVANT, male 

Miss MARLOWE, a secretary 

ANNIE, maid 

Mr. ALLEN, a tycoon 

Mrs. ALLEN, his talkative wife 

QUENTIN VAN QUENTIN, an armchair 
detective 

Rivets O’NEILL, a private eye 

Serrine: The drawing room in the 
Barton’s Long Island home. 

Time: Morning. 

BEFORE Rise: ANNOUNCER, @ refined 
young man, steps before curtains and 
nods to audience. 

ANNOUNCER: Ladies and gentlemen, 
we are going to witness a murder. 
Rather, we are concerned with the 
solution of the murder because, 
when our play begins, the victim 
has already been “‘done-in.”’ We 
will not meet him and it is small 
loss because I understand he was a 
bit of a rotter. We are going to 
present two solutions to the crime. 
One solution is offered by Quentin 
Van Quentin, the typical armchair 
detective. The other solution will 
be delivered by Rivets O’ Neill, the 
rough and ready private eye. The 
setting of our play is the palatial 
Long Island estate of Cyrus Barton. 
Has anyone ever realized that mur- 


der mysteries are invariably set on 
Long Island estates? It seems as 
though murder is a privilege enjoyed 
by the extremely wealthy. Won’t 
you join me in the drawing room? 
(He steps back as curtain rises upon 
the drawing room. He glances at room.) 
Not bad. We wanted something 
more lavish, but this was the best 
furniture that the prop man could 
swindle from the members of the 
cast. (Points to floor at center of set.) 
Cyrus Barton was found on this 
spot. The body has been removed. 
The body created a serious traffic 
hazard for our actors as they entered 
right and exited left. (Gestures right 
and left.) The body was found by 
Annie, the Irish maid. Annie has 
an exceptionally strong pair of lungs 
and she awakened the household 
when confronted with the body of 
Cyrus Barton. No mystery play is 
complete without a terrified Irish 
maid. (Calling) Oh, Annie! (ANNIE, 
the bright maid, enters left. She 
curtsies and smiles.) Won’t you 
scream for us? (ANNIE screams 
hysterically, a soul-chilling, blood- 
curdling screech. She smiles, nods 
and exits left.) Thank you, Annie. 
But now to get on with the play. 
I’ll be in the left wing should you 
need me. (zits left. Momentarily, 
Mrs. Barron, a dowager, and SuSAN, 
her attractive daughter, enter right. 
Both are nervous.) 





Susan: Oh, Mother, what are we going 
to do? 

Mrs. Barron: It’ll be all right, Susan. 
Cyrus was a dreadful man. 

Susan: But they’ll think that I — 

Mrs. Barron: Don’t say it. 

Susan: Quentin Van Quentin has 
started asking questions. He’ll soon 
find out that I wasn’t Cyrus’ 
daughter — that I am your child 
by another marriage. 

Mrs. Barton: I shouldn’t have in- 
vited a famous detective here as a 
house guest. (Sighs) Oh, well — he’s 
a remarkable fourth at bridge. 
(Mrs. Asupy, an elderly woman, 
enters right. She is quite agitated as 
she joins others.) 

Mrs. Asupy: This is terrible! Terrible! 


Mrs. Barton: I’m sorry, Mrs. Ashby. 
I wouldn’t have invited you had I 


known that someone was planning 
to kill Cyrus. 

Mrs. Asupy: Murder! And before 
breakfast, too! Oh, I feel like a 
character in an Agatha Christie 
novel! 

Mrs. BarToN: Quentin Van Quentin 
will come downstairs soon. He'll 
solve our mystery. (Commotion is 
heard offstage. Two SERVANTS, carry- 
ing VAN QUENTIN in an armchair, 
enter left. They place the armchair 
rather ceremoniously in the center of 
the set. The servants then resume a 
stiff pose at either side of the chair.) 

Mrs. Asapy: Quentin Van Quentin! 

Susan: The armchair detective! 

Mrs. Barton (Quickly): My husband 
has been murdered and — 

Mrs. Asusy: And I haven’t had break- 
fast yet! (Women stare icily at one 


another and begin talking simultane- 
ously.) 

Mrs. Barton: My husband 

Mrs. Asupy: My breakfast 
TIN leaps from 
women to silence.) 

QUENTIN: Quiet! (He focuses his at- 
tention upon the floor and drops to 
the carpet, taking a magnifying glass 
from his pocket. He searches carpet 
intently with the glass. Members of 
cast follow his path. QUENTIN pauses, 
pounces upon an object and waves tt 
triumphantly.) Aha! I found it! 
I found it! 

Susan: Do you know the murderer? 

Mrs. Barton (£xcitedly): What have 
you found? 

QuENTIN (Rising): My cuff link. I 
lost it yesterday. (All sigh with 
disappointment as QUENTIN returns 
to his armchair. He waves hands im- 
patiently, dismissing male servants. 
They bow reverently and exit right. 
Finally QuENTIN stares pointedly at 
Mrs. Barton.) Why did you kill 
your husband? 

Mrs. Barton (Flustered): Why—I— 

QuENTIN: Don’t deny it. I know every- 
thing. You hated Cyrus Barton. 
You quarreled with him yesterday. 
He threatened to cut you out of his 
will. 

Mrs. Barron: That’s not true. 

QuENTIN: He threatened to cut you 
out many times. You met him, in 
this room last night. When he in- 
sisted that he was calling his lawyer 
this morning, you shot him. 

Mrs. Barton: But the coroner said 
that my husband had been poisoned. 

QUENTIN: Don’t confuse the issue. I 
have no time for petty details. (AN- 


~ (QUEN- 
chair and waves 





NOUNCER enters left and addresses 
audience. ) 

ANNOUNCER: This part of the play is 
known as the Rep HerrinG or the 
false clue. All writers use this 
gimmick. They wish the audience 
to focus suspicion upon an innocent 
person. I might as well tell you that 
Mrs. Barton did not murder her 
husband. The Rep HERRING is a 
successful device because it usually 
helps an author to prolong his play, 
making it a full-length, three-act 
drama. Who knows? He may have 
another Dial M for Murder on his 
hands. (ANNOUNCER exits left.) 

Mrs. Barton: But I couldn’t have 
killed my husband. This was his 
private room. He had a key and so 
did Annie, our maid. No one else 
was ever allowed into this room. 


When Annie found Cyrus this morn- 
ing, the door had been locked. 
QuENTIN: What about the French 
doors? 
Mrs. Barton: They were locked and 
bolted on the inside! 


QuENTIN (Jumping from armchair): 
Why doesn’t somebody tell me these 
things? (Points at Mrs. Asusy) 
Why did you kill Cyrus Barton? 

Mrs. Asupy (Jndignantly): This is 
ridiculous! 

QuENTIN: Madam, I can recognize the 
criminal type! (Mrs. Asupy stands 
aghast. QUENTIN turns quickly to 
Mrs. Barron) Why did Annie have 
a key to this room? 

Mrs. Barron: She cleans the place. 
Cyrus wouldn’t let anyone else 
touch the room. 


QuEeNTIN: And he had a key, too? 


Mrs. Barton (Nodding): Until a week 
ago. He lost it. 

QUENTIN: His key was lost? 

Mrs. Barton: Yes, it was misplaced. 
We never found it. Fortunately, 
the door was unlocked at that time. 
(QUENTIN thrusts his hands into his 
pockets.) 

QUENTIN: We’re getting nowhere. 
Locked windows and doors. Men 
who were poisoned and shot. No 
clues, no motives— Erle Stanley 
Gardner wouldn’t leave Perry Mason 
in such a situation. (He pauses as 
he studies desk rear left. Mrs. 
BARTON notices his observation.) 

Mrs. Barron: That was my husband’s 
writing desk. (QUENTIN walks to 
desk and begins reading papers. He 
drops them as he reads. Finally, he 
clutches one excitedly.) 

QueNTIN: Aha! Cyrus Barton wrote 
this letter shortly before his death. 
It bears yesterday's date. (Hveryone 
gathers about him.) 

Mrs. Barton: What does it say? 

QUENTIN (Reading): “Dear Sir: I 
have heard of your intention to 
marry into my family.” (Raises his 
eyes and starcs at SusAN. He re- 
sumes reading.) “It is my contention 
that you are a fortune hunter, and 
there is something you must know. 
This girl is not my daughter and —” 
(He looks at SuSAN again) The letter 
ends at this point. He was murdered 
before he finished. (To Susan) 
You’d better tell us everything. 

Susan (Hysterically) : 1 didn’t kill him! 

QUENTIN: He was exposing you to your 
fiancé. Who is this man, anyway? 

Susan: His name is Waldemere. I — I 
met him at a mah jong tournament. 





QUENTIN: Interesting. And this young 
man planned to marry you for your 
money? 

Susan: No! Waldemere didn’t care 
about money. He could support 
me. He’s a Good Humor salesman! 

QuENTIN (Nodding): Where is he now? 

Susan: I won’t cil you. I won’t let 
you drag him into this. (ANNOUNCER 
steps onto stage from left.) 

ANNOUNCER: We had intended to in- 
troduce Waldemere into our play, 
but we couldn’t find anyone suitable 
for the role. Furthermore, the dra- 
matic coach felt he didn’t want any- 
one else cluttering up the stage. 
Consequently, no Waidemere. (AN- 
NOUNCER exits left.) 

Mrs. Barton: But my husband knew 
all about Waldemere. He said in 
his letter that he heard of his in- 


tention to marry my daughter. 


QueEnTIN: That’s odd. (Jo Susan) 
Why don’t you admit that you killed 
Cyrus Barton? 

Susan: Oh, I didn’t kill him. If I did, 
would I leave an accusing letter on 
the desk? 

QvuENTIN: I wish you’d stop asking 
embarrassing questions. (7o Mrs. 
Barton) What did your husband 
eat for dinner last night? (Mrs. 
BARTON pauses meditatively.) 

Mars. Barton: We had a simple meal. 
Annie, the maid, had been away for 
two weeks and got back late yester- 
day afternoon. She fixed something 
in a hurry. Canned vichysoisse, 
stuffed pheasant’s tongue, and Aa la 
mode, A la mode. 


QvueENTIN (Nodding): The usual thing. 
You say Annie had been away? 


Mrs. Barton: Yes. Two weeks’ va- 
cation. 

QUENTIN: Very interesting. I’m be- 
ginning to see the light. (He walks 
left and pulls call bell.) I must ques- 
tion that young lady. 

Mrs. Barron: Surely, 
think — 

QuENTIN: Madam, I wish you'd finish 
your sentences. It’s most distressing. 
(ANNIE enters right.) 

ANNIE (70 Mrs. Barton): You rang, 
Ma’am? 

Quentin: Ah, Annie! I would like a 
word with you. I understand that 
you returned from your vacation 
yesterday. 

ANNIE: Yes, sir. 
Island. 

QuENTIN: Most exclusive. Is it true 
that you have a key to this room? 

Annie (Nodding): I unlocked the door 
this morning and found Mr. Barton. 
(She prepares to scream, but QUENTIN 
clamps his hand across her mouth.) 

QuENTIN: No dramatics, if you please. 
(Sternly) You’re a very clever girl. 

Annie: Oh, thank you, sir. 

QueEeNTIN: Won't you tell us about the 
young man you met on your va- 
cation? 

ANNIE (Smiling): He was awfully nice. 
He told me that — how did you 
know about him? 

QvuENTIN: Elementary. Annie, I arrest 
you for the murder of Cyrus Barton! 

Mrs. Barton: Ridiculous! 

Susan: Not Annie. 

Annie: I didn’t do it! 

Mrs. Asusy: Why would this girl kill 
Mr. Barton? 

Quentin: Mr. Barton found out about 
Annie’s young man at the beach. 


you don’t 


I spent it at Coney 





You see, she posed as Mr. Barton’s 
daughter while on vacation! 
Mrs. Barton: Oh, no! 


Susan: Then he wasn’t referring to 
me in that letter. He was writing 
to Annie’s young man telling him 
that she wasn’t his daughter. 

QuENTIN (Nodding): Annie enjoyed 
the name of a rich man’s daughter 
for two weeks. The young man 
probably called this house and 
Cyrus found out about the de- 
ception. He threatened to expose 
Annie. She decided to kill him while 
preparing that simple meal last 
night. 

ANNIE: I’m innocent! 

QUENTIN (7'o ANNIE): You served the 
food. You were the only one who 
had the opportunity to poison the 
vichysoisse. 

Mrs. Asusy: Poisoned the vichysoisse 
— how distressing! 

QuENTIN: Mr. Barton thought so. A 
little later he came to this room to 
write that letter to Annie’s young 
man. Annie was impatient. She came 
here, too. She found him writing 
the letter. 

Susan: And she shot him! 


Mrs. Barton: But the doors were 
locked! 

QUENTIN: Precisely! It was that clue 
that told me that she had killed 
Cyrus Barton. She wanted to con- 
fuse the police. She thought that 
Mr. Barton had the second key to 
this room. She didn’t know that 
the key was lost while she was on 
vacation! After killing him, she 
left the room and locked the doors 
behind her. 


Susan: I get it. When you realized 
that the door had been locked by 
someone who had the only key, you 
knew that Annie was the murderess. 

Mrs. Barton: Ingenious! 

QuENTIN (Nodding): The locked room 
was Annie’s Waterloo. (Walks left 
and pulls bell cord. ist SERVANT 
enters left. QUENTIN points to 
AnNIzE.) Take her away. 

Ist Servant: Yes, sir. (Takes ANNIE 
by the arm and starts left with her.) 

ANNIE (Desperately, as they exit): I 
didn’t do it, I tell you! I didn’t do it! 

Susan (To Mrs. Barton): You’re 
free! Cyrus won’t dominate you 
any more. 

Mrs. Barton: And you can marry 


your young man. 
Mrs. Asupy: And I can have my 
breakfast. (”’0 QuENTIN) I’m a little 


puzzled, though. Couldn’t some- 
one have found Cyrus’ missing key 
and murdered him? 

QUENTIN: Of course not! While I was 
searching for my cuff link this morn- 
ing, I made another discovery. 
(Takes key from pocket) It was lying 
on the floor where Cyrus Barton had 
evidently dropped it. 

Mrs. Barton: Incredible! But how 
did you know about Annie’s young 
man? How did you know that she 
had told him that she was Cyrus’ 
daughter? (ANNOUNCER enters left.) 

ANNOUNCER: Now, isn’t that a silly 
question? (Reaches into pocket and 
withdraws script) He merely read the 
last page of the script of this play! 
(QUENTIN returns to armchair as 
ANNOUNCER exits left. Curtain falls.) 


* * a * 





SCENE 2 

Tre: A short time later. 

Serrinc: The drawing room in the 
Barton’s Long Island home. 

Berore Rise: ANNOUNCER steps before 
curtain and addresses audience. 

ANNOUNCER: Thus, we have seen the 
armchair detective at work. He 
wasn’t a bad chap, if you don’t mind 
the stuffy type. He will continue to 
solve mysteries until the author’s 
contract runs out or until he falls 
out of his armchair at the age of 
ninety-two. And now we will meet 
Rivets O'Neill, American Detective. 
The Private Eve. The-Cloak - And - 
Dagger-Blood-And-Guts-Bottle- 
And - Fist - Women - And - Trouble 
Detective. His methods are in- 
credibly different and it will be in- 
teresting to see his solution. We 
have one consolation. It won’t be 
any worse than the Quentin Van 
Quentin ordeal. (ANNOUNCER exits 
left as curtain rises upon the drawing 
room.) 

At Rise: Susan stands near French 
doors, looking into Garden. Sud- 
denly, six, quick, successive shots are 
heard. Rivets 


SUSAN screams. 


O’ NEILL enters center, brandishing a 
smoking revolver. 


He is dressed in a 
dark suit, black hat and trench coat 
with turned-up collar. He 
furtively around the room, removes a 
handkerchief from his pocket and 
polishes revolver. He places the hand- 
kerchief and the revolver in his pocket. 
He winks at SUSAN. 

Susan: Oh, Rivets! What have you 
done? You shot the chauffeur, the 
gardener, the gateman, the servant, 
the stable boy, and theupstairs maid. 


stares 
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Rivets (Nodding): A fellow can’t be 
too careful these days. (He takes 
Susan in his arms and kisses her.) 

Susan (Surprised): Oh! (He kisses her 
again.) Oh! Oh! (He kisses her again.) 
Oh! Oh! Oh! (He pushes her aside.) 

tivets (Disgruntedly): You talk too 
much. (SUSAN regains composure.) 

Susan: I sent for you because some- 
one killed my father. 

Rivets: So somebody did Old Baldy 
out of his social security. 

Susan (Nodding): He had been work- 
ing on an important government 
project. A scientist, you know. 

Rivers: Everybody knew your old 
man. Didn’t he invent a mink- 
lined mousetrap for wealthy rodents? 

Susan (Nodding): His present work 
was far more important. He was 
interested in atomic research. 

Rivets: And you think that someone 
bumped him off because of that work? 

Susan: Yes. Daddy had secret ex- 
periments in his lab upstairs. He 
was prepared to announce his find- 
ings to the government today. 

Rivets: Who knew about his work? 

Susan: His secretary, Miss Marlowe. 
You'll meet her later. 

Rivets: Anybody else in the house? 

Susan: Mother and I. There are serv- 
ants, of course. Then there’s Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen. Mr. Allen’s a big 
businessman — a friend of Dad’s. 

Rivers: What happened to your Dad? 

Susan: We found him in this room this 
morning. He had been stabbed, shot 
and poisoned. There was a heavy 
rope around his neck, too. 

Rivets (Seriously): Yeah, it sounds 
like foul play. (Brighter) I never 
met the case I couldn’t handle. I'd 





like to speak to this Marlowe dame. 

Susan: [ told her we’d be down here. 

Rivets: Good! I'll clean up this case 
and then you and I can be on ‘our 
way. 

Susan: Oh, Rivets! 

Rivets: I’ll take you to the Big City 
and show you the sights. 

Susan: Oh, Rivets! 

Rivets: We'll stay at the best places. 
I’ll show you how to really live. 

Susan: Oh, Rivets! 

Rivers: Take it easy, honey. Your 
needle’s stuck. (Glancing left) 
Where’s that pencil-pusher? (M1ss 
MAar.LowBE, a lovely-looking girl, enters 
left. She smiles coyly as she sees 
RIVETS.) 

Miss Martowe: Mr. O'Neill, I pre- 
sume. 

Rivets (Gruffly): What did you do 
last night? (He studies Miss Mar- 
LOWE for a moment.) Better still, 
what are you doing tonight? 

Miss MarLowe: Oh, are you going 
to find the murderer? 

Rivers: With you around, I should 
look for somebody else, already? 
Susan: Keep your mind on business. 
Rivers: Oh, I am! (7'o Miss Mar- 
LOWE) I understand that Barton 
finished his work for the government. 
Miss Mariowe: Yes, a government 
man was due to pick up the papers 

today. 

Kivers: Where are the papers now? 

Miss Mar.towe: In the lab. 

Rivets: Can you check on them? 

Miss Mariowe: Yes, I have the key. 

Rivers: Good! We'll go together. 
(He starts towards left with secretary. 
Susan pushes him aside and glares 
al him frostily.) 


Susan (Coldly): Vl go with Miss Mar- 
lowe. (Susan and Miss MAarLowe 
exit left.) 

Rivets (Shrugging): So, kill a guy for 
trying! (//e walks around the room. 
He steps in front of wall mirror and 
cockily adjusts his tie. SERVANT, 
wearing a mask and carrying a gun, 
enters right. Rivers is unaware of 
his presence. SERVANT crosses stage 
until he is a few feet from Rivers. 
He raises the gun and takes careful 

{IVETS spins grasps 
SERVANT’S gun arm. A scuffle ensues 
and the gun falls to the floor. Rivers 
and SeRvANT roll across stage, up- 
setting furniture. The fight is ac- 
companied by loud groans and grunts. 
Rivets 7s victorious. He drags the 
defeated Servant to his feet and tears 
the mask off his face.) 

{iveTs: Who are you? 

SERVANT: I’m not talking. 

SERVANT’S 


aim. and 


(Rivers 

twists arm. SERVANT 
cringes with pain.) 

Rivets: [ll snap it off. 

SERVANT: No 

Rivets: Yes. 

SERVANT: I'll talk. 

Rivets: Let’s hear it. 
grip on SERVANT’S arm.) 

SERVANT: My arm. 

Rivers (Loudly): Who are you? 


(He 


loosens 


SERVANT: John. 
Rivets: John who? 
SERVANT: Smith. 
Rivets: Unusual. 


Who paid you? 


Servant: I can’t tell. 
to twist SERVANT’S arm again.) 
body paid me. 

tives: You're lying. 


(Rivers begins 
No- 


SERVANT: No. 





Rivets: Somebody wanted to get me. 

SERVANT: No. 

River: Yes. 

Servant: Oh! 

Rivets: Who’s your boss? 

SeRvANT: Cyrus Barton. 

Rivets (Loudly): You’re lying. 

SERVANT: He was my only boss. 

Rivets: He’s dead. You’re lying. 

Servant: No — 

Rivets: Yes! 

SERVANT: I don’t know who killed him. 

Rivets: Where did you get the gun? 

Servant: A birthday present from my 
mother. 

Rivets: Where’s your boss’s hideout? 

Servant: I don’t know. 

Rivets: Who bumped off Barton? 

Servant: I don’t know. 

Rivets: You’re lying! 

Servant: No — 

Rivets: Yes. 

Servant (Strongly): No. 

Rivers: Yes. 

Servant: No! 

Rivets (Quickly): No. 

SeRvANT: Yes! 

Rivers (Triumphantly): I fooled you 
that time! (ANNOUNCER quickly 
steps onto stage from left wing.) 

ANNOUNCER: I would like the audience 
to take notice of the short, crisp 
dialogue. This dialogue flourished 
during the Ernest Hemingway school 
of literature. It has traveled a long 
way since that time. (Sadly) I won’t 
say in which direction! (Ezits left.) 

Rivets: I’ll give you one more chance. 
Start talking! 

Servant (//elplessly): All right, I'll 
talk. I saw you coming into the 
house. I — I had to kill you. 

Rivets: But why? (Servant ap- 
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parently suffers inward persecution as 
he decides to reveal the attempt on 
Rivets’ life. He sighs weakly.) 

Servant (Pointing): I hate that tie! 
(He dusts off hands and exits jauntily 
left. Mr. and Mrs. ALLEN enter 
right. ALLEN is the typical, successful 
businessman. Mrs. ALLEN is a thin, 
nervous, talkative woman.) 

Mrs. Auten (Clucking): Poor Cyrus! 

ALLEN: Martha, be quiet! They’ll 
find the killer. (Jo Rivers) Who 
are you? 

Rivets: Skip that, bud! Who are you? 

ALLEN (Pompously): I am the Edgar 
Allen. Financier, Tycoon, Wall 
Street Wizard and Suburban Com- 
muter. (Points to Mrs. ALLEN) 
And this — (Swallowing hard) is my 
wife! 

Mrs. ALLEN (Gushing): Poor Cyrus! 
(To Rivers) Young man, do you 
know who killed him? Of course, 
he was a responsible man. And he 
had enemies. His work — very 
secretive, you know. He never had 
any time to spend with his poor wife. 
It wasn’t easy for her. She never 
left the house. And she always 
loved the arts. (Proudly) I enjoy 
the arts, too. Have you read any of 
Moliére’s plays? (Rivets opens 
his mouth to speak, but Mrs. ALLEN 
ratiles on.) I loved Les Precieuses 
Ridicules, but there are some people 
who prefer Le Misanthrope. Of 
course, there are others who don’t 
like Moliére at all. He’s too — too 
French, if you know what I mean. 
(Rivets scratches his chin in be- 
wilderment.) Ah, the arts! And 
English literature! Oscar Wilde! 
Shaw! I don’t suppose there are 














too many people who mention them 
in the same breath. (Sadly) The 
poor American novel! Do you think 
it will ever find itself? Ah, the days 
of Sinclair Lewis and Faith Baldwin! 
Well, I suppose one mustn’t live 
in the past, must one? (7’o ALLEN) 
Oh, Edgar, you’re so quiet! Haven’t 
you anything to say? 

ALLEN (Sweetly): Oh, yes, my dear. 
(Loudly) Shut up! (Mrs. ALLEN is 
taken aback.) 

Rivets (To AuuLEeN): You're a big 
businessman? 

ALLEN: I dabble. In the past few 
months, I haven’t been too busy. 
Meetings at Dupont. A merger 
with General Motors. Smal] stuff 
like that. 

Rivets (Nodding): Things are tough 
all over. Were you here last night? 

ALLEN: Yes, Barton wanted to confer 
with me on his atomic project. 

Rivets: You knew about his work? 

ALLEN: He trusted me, all right. 
(Miss MarLowe and Susan enter 
left.) 

Miss Mar.towe (LFzcitedly): The 
papers — they’re gone! 

Susan: The lab was ransacked! 

Rivets: Well, we have a motive for 
Barton’s death. 

Susan: What can we do? 

Rivers: When we find the papers, 
we'll have the murderer. 

Susan: But the killer might have 
taken the papers and escaped. 

Rivets (Shaking head): There weren’t 
any strangers in this house. Barton 
was robbed and killed by someone 
he trusted. 

Miss Martowe: Do you mean that 
one of us killed him? 
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Rivets (Dramatically): '’'m not just 
shooting off my cotton-picking 
mouth. The murderer is in this room! 
(He pulls revolver from pocket and 
tugs at ALLEN’S wig. When the wig 
comes off, the secret papers fall from 
ALLEN’S head onto the floor.) Allen, 
you’re the killer! You hid the papers 
under your wig! 

Mrs. ALLEN (Tearfully): Oh, Edgar! 
(Points to wig) And I thought that 
was your own marcel wave! 

Rivets (7'o ALLEN): I knew that you 
killed Barton when I heard that he 
had been stabbed, strangled, shot 
and poisoned. You’re a successful 
businessman. You wouldn’t leave 
anything to chance. He caught you 
stealing the government papers and 
you killed him. 

Susan: How did you know he had 
hidden the papers under his wig? 
(ANNOUNCER enters left.) 

ANNOUNCER (Pointing to Rivers): He 
read the script, too! (ANNOUNCER 
exits.) 

Rivets (Jo Aten): Now, you're 
going to die! (He fires revolver and 
ALLEN falls to floor.) 

Miss Maruowe: You killed him! You 
fiend! (She lunges at Rivers but he 
sidesteps and levels revolver at her.) 

Rivets: You were Allen’s confederate. 
He couldn’t get into the lab without 
your key. 

Miss Mar.owE: Yes, yes, I helped him! 

Rivers: Why did he want the plans? 

Miss Mar.owe: Allen was going to 
invest in a new bubble gum com- 
pany. The Atomic Bubble! It 
would have been worth a fortune. 
And you killed him! (She laughs 
shrilly) But you haven’t won. Allen 














and J wired the atomic bomb to 
discharge in exactly one minute! 


(She glances at wrist watch.) You 
can’t escape! 

Mrs. ALLEN: This is terrible. 

Susan: What can we do? 

Miss Mariowe: You have thirty 


seconds! 

Rivets: Where is the bomb? 

Miss Mar.towe: You'll never find it. 
(Glances at watch) Twenty seconds! 

Mrs. ALLEN ([ndignantly): This isn’t 
good for my nerves. Loud noises 
frighten me. And my vellum-covered 
edition of Bernard Shaw will be 
ruined! (70 Rivers) Do you like 
Shaw? Some people think that he is 
rather 

Rivets (Sharply): Shut up! 

Miss Mariowe: Ten seconds! 

Susan: Goodbye, Rivets. 

Rivets: Goodbye 

Miss MARLOWE 
Five seconds 


(Studying watch): 
four —- three — two 
one! (Mrs. ALLEN, Rivets and 
Susan steel themselves for the ex- 
plosion. They close their eyes tightly 
and stiffen. A faint “pop” is heard 
offstage. ANNOUNCER enters left. He 
bows rather apologetically. ) 
ANNOUNCER: We had planned to in- 
troduce a deafening explosion at 
this point, but our plans went wrong. 
(Shakes Our sound 
effects man is strictly for the birds! 
(He exits.) 
Rivets (To Miss Mar.owe): 
this is for you, sister! 


head sadly) 


And 

(Points gun 

+ at her and fires. She falls to floor. 
He turns to Susan.) Well, I cleared 
up this case. 

Mrs. ALLEN (Sighing): Thank heavens 
that’s over. It reminded me of one 


of those thrilling mystery stories. 
Do you like mysteries? (RIVETS 
levels gun at her.) Really, I think that 
mystery writers are quite ingenious. 
Of course, their stories are always 
filled with doddering old ladies and 
retired colonels, but one can’t have 
everything. And another thing 
(Rivets fires gun. Mrs. ALLEN falls 
to floor.) 

Rivets: Let’s get out of here. (Points 
to “‘bodies.”’) This place is getting 
crowded. (They step across bodies 
and exit center. Curtain falls. ANn- 
NOUNCER enters left and addresses 
audience.) 

Announcer: I hope that you have 
enjoyed A Case for Two Detectives. 
Their methods were different, but 
each gentleman came up with a sur- 
prising solution. There’s one thing, 
though. Each detective was 
WRONG! (Pause) Who killed 
Cyrus Barton? (Shakes head sadly 
at audience) Why, the Butler, of 
course! Didn’t you know that the 
Buller is always the murderer? (Pre- 
pares to exit left, but turns suddenly) 
And who is the butler? Well, Ill 
tell you — (He moves confidentially 
towards audience.) 

Mrs. Barton (Calling offstage): Jarvis! 
Jarvis! (ANNOUNCER straightens and 
faces left.) 

ANNOUNCER (Pompously): Coming, 
Madam! (He strikes a stiff, aristo- 
cratic pose, throws back his shoulders, 
crooks his arms and winks at audience. 
He exits left with a solemn, pompous 
step.) 

THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 54) 








What Is A Patriot? 


by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


Characters 
UNcLE SAM 
Miss Democracy 
Two Loup TALKERS 
FLAG-WAVER 
Girt and Boy 
Four Boys 
Four GIRLs 
Two NEIGHBORS 
Joun and Henry 
Two MEN 
Four PICNICKERS 
Two WomMEN 
Derective and Boy 
SETTING: An empty stage except for 
American flag on standard at one side 
toward back. 
At Rise: Uncite Sam 
Democracy enter talking. 
Uncie Sam (Pulling his beard thought- 
fully): A patriot? What is a patriot? 
Is that what you’re asking me, Miss 
Democracy? I ought to be able to 
answer your question offhand if any- 
one can, but there are a lot of angles 
to consider. I mean, the definition 
in the dictionary isn’t enough. 


MIss 


and 


Miss Democracy: Do you think 
young people realize that, Uncle 
Sam? Do you think they realize 


there are many ways they must love 
and help their country? Unless they 
do, we’re lost . . . because our whole 
future depends on them. 

Uncie Sam (Slowly): What is a patriot? 
Hmmm. Of course, there’s the loud- 
talker who’s always telling how good 
America is bad other 


and how 


countries are (Two Loup- 
TALKERS cross stage, gesticulating as 
they hold forth.) 

Ist: None of those countries over there 
have our know-how. They’re weak 
sisters, that’s plain as the nose on 
your face. 

2np: They’re not very weak when it 
comes to sticking their hands out! 
Always looking to us to pull them 
out of a hole. 

Ist: You said it. Why, they'd be 
wiped off the map if we didn’t keep 
bolstering them up. What we need 
around here are some more 100% 
Americans, patriots like us, to look 
out for our interests. (They go out.) 

Uncte Sam: One hundred per cent 
Americans! All I can say, Miss 
Democracy, is that there’s nothing 
patriotic about running down other 
countries. It’s the way wars start. 
And anybody ought to know that 
another war... with A-bombs and 
H-bombs and germ-bombs , 
would mean national suicide. (A 
Boy comes running across the stage 
energetically 
flag.) 

Boy: Three cheers for the red, white, 
and blue! (zits) 

Miss Democracy: 


waving an American 


What 


Sam? 


about a 

flag-waver, Uncle Do you 
call him a patriot? 

Uncte Sam: If only it were as 
easy as that! (Shakes head) No. 
You can’t tell by flag-waving. It 
can mean a lot or it 


can meal 
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nothing. It’s like the pledge of 
allegiance so many boys and girls 
take in school every day .. . (Boy 
and Giru enter, cross to flag.) 

Boy anp Giri (Hand on heart): “I 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, 
one Nation, under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 
(They leave.) 

Uncie Sam: What do you think, Miss 
Democracy? Are they patriots be- 
cause they take the pledge of al- 
legiance? 

Miss Democracy: At least, it’s a step 
in the right direction. It shows 
that a boy or girl wants to do the 
right thing. Of course, I don’t 


know how many of them really feel 
what the words mean. 

Uncuie Sam: It occurs to me that patri- 
otism is more than just words. Sup- 


pose those youngsters who took the 
pledge just now never do a disloyal 
thing . . . never do anything to 
harm their country in any way. 
Would that be enough to make them 
patriots? 

Miss Democracy (Laughing): I 
thought I was asking you what a 
patriot is, Uncle Sam. Instead you 
seem to be asking me! Well... 
no. It isn’t enough just to be loyal 
and sit back and do nothing. 

Uncite Sam: Ah, now we're getting 
somewhere. I told you there were 
a lot of angles. I see you believe 
in action . . . loyalty plus action. 
So do I. I want to see the rising 
generation love our country enough 
to want to serve it, to do something 
to make it better . . . not just for 


themselves but for others. And that 
brings up another point. (Four 
Boys and Four GIRLs come in, 
talking and laughing.) 

Miss Democracy: What point, Uncle 
Sam? 

Uncue Sam: Let’s see if these boys and 
girls can answer. (Calls out) Would 
you come here a moment? (Boys 
and Giris walk over to him.) 

Ist Boy: What’s going on? 
the Fourth of July, or what? 

Uncie Sam: Not exactly. But it has 
something of the same flavor. I’m 
wondering . . . do any of you know 
what it takes to make a country a 
homeland — a beloved homeland? 

ist Giri: It takes people. Is that 
what you mean? 

Uncie Sam: What kind of people? 

2np Grru: Any kind of people, just 
so they get along together. Other- 
wise it wouldn’t be much of a home- 
land. 

2np Boy: People have to be able to 
get along together .. . and yet be 
free at the same time. Anyway, 
that’s what our homeland is. The 
land of the free! 

Boys AND GIRLS (Singing): 

“Land where my fathers died 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring.” 

Miss Democracy: Let freedom ring! 
Those stirring words always make 
me think of the war that gave us 
our freedom long ago. 

Ist Boy: And now we've got to stay 
strong to keep it! 

Miss Democracy: Strong enough to 
guard our freedom against attack 
from any quarter. 


Is this 





Uncie Sam: What about asking these 
boys and girls the question you 
asked me, Miss Democracy? 

Boys AND Griris: What question? 

Uncue Sam: Well, to begin with, when 
you hear the word patriot, what is 
the first thing that comes to your 
mind? 

Boys AND Grrits (Separate voices): 
Soldiers marching . . . bugles and 
drums... flags waving ... Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge .. . fighting 
planes and bombardiers . . . 

Uncie Sam: I see. What you think of 
is the patriots who fight our wars. 
The millions and millions of men 
down the years who passed the 
supreme test of being willing to die 
for our country. But are they the 
only patriots? 

3RD GrrL: Before my mother was 
married, she worked in a factory 
making guns to fight Hitler. 

3rD Boy: And my grandfather sold 
more war bonds than anyone else 
in our whole state. 

Miss Democracy: Yes, they were 
patriots, too. Wars can’t be won 
unless the men and women back 
home work extra hard providing 
supplies for the armed forces and 
for civilians, too. 

Uncie Sam: What about patriots in 
school during the war? Were there 
any, Miss Democracy? 

Miss Democracy: Goodness, yes! 
Millions! They organized paper 
drives. They collected old iron. 
They saved their money and bought 
War Savings Stamps. They cleaned 
their plates, and fought a war on 
waste, and did without things they 
wanted. Everyone was eager to 


help during the War . . . you can’t 
imagine all the things they did! 

Uncie Sam: So if we were fighting a 
war now, Miss Democracy, it would 
be easy enough to answer your 
question! 

Boys AND Grrus: What question? 

Miss Democracy: The question is — 
what is a patriot? 

Ist Boy: Why, someone who loves 
his country, and is proud of it. 

4TH Giri: And is willing to help it. 

4TH Boy: Not only in war, but in 
peace, too. 

Ist Grru: Yes, but there aren’t so 
many things to do in peacetime, are 
there, Uncle Sam? 

Uncite Sam: Hmmm. What do you 
think, Miss Democracy? 

Miss Democracy: I think that’s one 
of the big troubles with our de- 
mocracy. After every war there 
seems to be a let-down. I tremble 
to think of the years that followed 
the Revolutionary War when we 
won our independence. It was 
frightening — the way people forgot 
how they had pulled together to 
win the war. When peace came 
they began to pull in different di- 
rections. 

Uncie Sam (Nodding): For a time it 
looked as if the bickering of the 
thirteen states would tear the new 
nation to pieces. But fortunately 
there were some peacetime patriots 
— quite a few of them — who saw 
that something had to be done to 
bind the states into a real union. 

Boys AND GIRLS (Separate 
George Washington James 
Madison . . . Alexander Hamilton 
... Benjamin Franklin... 


voices) : 








Uncie Sam: Yes, they saw it. They 
were among the fifty-five patriots 
who gathered in Philadelphia to 
frame our Constitution. They made 
the sacrifice of leaving home and 
business to swelter through a Phila- 
delphia summer, hammering our new 
Constitution into shape. And it 
wasn’t smooth sailing, let me tell 
you. 

2nD Boy: We read about it in school. 
The delegates almost wore them- 
selves out arguing, didn’t they? 
They had an awful time agreeing 
on what to put in the Constitution, 
didn’t they? 

UncLe Sam (Nodding): Feeling ran so 
high on some disputed points that 
it all but wrecked the convention, 
and several of the delegates left in 
disgust. 

Miss Democracy: One of the biggest 
struggles was over the voting power 
in Congress, I remember. The small 
states insisted on having equal 
voting power with the large states. 
How the delegates shouted at each 
other! 

3rd Boy (Pretending to be a delegate): 
I speak for New Jersey. We would 
be swallowed up without an equal 

I would rather submit to a 
monarch, a despot, than to such a 
fate. 

Ist Boy: I answer for Pennsylvania. 
(Gesticulates angrily) Shall little New 
Jersey have the same influence in 
Congress as the big state of Penn- 
sylvania? I say no. It is unjust. 
I shall never confederate under such 
a plan. 

47H Boy: And I say Maryland will 
never agree to a plan that will put 


vote! 
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the ten smaller states at the mercy 
of Virginia, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania just because they have 
more population. 

Uncie Sam: So it went. The struggle 
lasted for weeks . . . until a com- 
promise was finally reached. Oh, 
those were frightening times. 

Miss Democracy: But in the end it 
was a shining example of democracy 
and patriotism in action — of citi- 
zens willing to compromise and ex- 
periment. 

3rD Girt: No one knew if the Con- 
stitution would work, did they? It 
was a new kind of experiment in 
government. 

47H Girw: Of the people, by the people, 
and for the people! 

Uncte Sam: But it did work 
and it still works. We get along 
fine with all the states having an 
equal voice in the Senate, and the 
larger states having more votes in 
the House of Representatives be- 
cause of their greater population. 
Compromise saved the day. The 
Founding Fathers did their work 
well. 

Miss Democracy: But it takes more 
than a good Constitution to build 
a strong democracy. It takes peace- 
time patriots who will live up to the 
laws and insist on fair play and 
justice for all. 

Uncie Sam: That’s part of the defini- 
tion, Miss Democracy. 

3rD Boy: Sure. A patriot lives up to 
the laws, and plays fair. 

Miss Democracy: But, oh dear, are 
people doing it these days? That’s 
what I wonder. 

Ist Girt: Why don’t we just sort of 











stand back and listen to what folks 

talk about when they pass by? 

Here comes someone now. (They 
all move back and listen as ‘Two 
NEIGHBORS enler, talking.) 

ise NeiGHpor: Do you know who 
bought that house in the next block, 
the one that’s been vacant so long? 

2nd NertGupor: | don’t care who 
bought it, so long as someone moves 
in and fixes it up. It’s a disgrace to 
the neighborhood with all the win- 
dows broken and the porch sagging. 

Isr Neraupor: Well, wait till you 
hear! A Negro bought it. Imagine 
having a Negro family living in the 
very next block! 

2np NeimcHpor: Are you sure it’s a 
Negro family? 

Isr Nercgupor: I have it on good 
authority. We just won’t stand for 
it! Negroes in the next block. 

2nd NeicHpor: Well, seems to me, 
Mrs. Beals, it depends on what kind 
of human beings they are, not what 
color they are. If they’re decent and 
clean and peaceable, it strikes me 
they have just as much right to live 
in a decent neighborhood as the rest 
of us. 

Isr Nercupor: Fiddle. Why don’t 
they stay on their own side of the 
tracks? 

2np Neraupor: They’re too crowded 
over there. How can their young- 
sters get the right start in life with 
a whole family, or even two families, 
living in one room? 

Isr Nercupor: Well, I’m afraid there’s 
going to be trouble. Maybe a riot. 

2np Neimcupor: Not if we have any 

sense of fair play. I know what I’m 

going to do. I’m going to call the 


police station right away and urge 
them to give that colored family 
special protection for a couple of 
days. Maybe weeks. 

Ist Neigunor: Well, that might head 
off trouble . . . 

2np Neicupor: It will give the new 
family a chance to tidy up the place 
and make friends. I'll be glad to 
do something myself to help . 

I really will. (They go out.) 

Boys AND GIRLS (Singing): 

“And crown thy good with brother- 
hood 
From sea to shining sea.”’ 

Uncie Sam: There, Miss Democracy. 
Brotherhood. That’s a part of 
patriotism. 

lst Girt: Here comes someone else! 
(Joun and Harry enter, talking.) 

Harry: I'l] drop by on my way to the 
ball game and call for you. 

Joun: I can’t go. Not tonight, Harry. 

Harry: What’s the matter? Not go to 
the game? 

JouN: Mom's sick and my Dad has to 
be away again tonight. 

Harry: Get him to stay home. 

JoHNn: He’s on a committee, and it’s 
important. 

Harry: What's important about a 
committee compared to a ball game? 

Joun: Remember what happened in 
the prison — that riot last month? 
Well, my Dad’s on the committee 
to change things at the prison so it 
won't happen again. 

Harry: Can’t they get along without 
him this once? 

JouN: Maybe they could. [| don’t 
know. But my Dad’s no shirker. 
When he says he’ll do something, 
he does it. 


(They go out.) 














Boys and Griris (Singing to tune of 
“Yankee Doodle’): 

Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle dandy, 

Do the thing that must be done 
And with the job be handy. 

Uncie Sam: That’s right. That’s part 
of the definition, Miss Democracy. 
A patriot does the job that must be 
done. (Two MeEn come in, much 
excited. ) 

Ist Man: The report just came in... 
from the Twin Sisters fire lookout. 
Hurry and get some volunteers to- 
gether! 

2np Man: It’s a big forest fire, you 
say? 

Ist Man: Sounds bad, with the woods 
dry as tinder. 

2np Man: How big a crew do they 
need? 

Ist Man: Big as we can get and equip. 
If the wind starts rising . . . (Boys 
step forward eagerly.) 

Boys: We'll help . . . we'll help fight 
the fire. 

2nD Man: You’re good sports .. . 
good citizens ... but a bit young for 
a fire-fighting brigade. Wait a few 
years. But thanks just the same! 

Ist Man (As they hurry out): Yes, 
thanks a lot. 

Miss Democracy: What would we 
do without patriots to save our 
forests! 

Uncie Sam: This gets to be a regular 
jigsaw puzzle, doesn’t it .. . putting 
a full-fledged patriot together? 
(Four PICNICKERS ender.) 

Jerry: Let’s eat here. I’m starved. 
(Begins to unwrap his lunch. Throws 
papers down.) 


Betsy: Aw, come on. It’s not far to 
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the lake, and it’s prettier there. 

Jerry: Just a bite. Just to keep me 
from falling apart. Here, Betsy, 
occupy yourself with this while 
you’re waiting. I’ve got another. 
(Hands her a banana. She begins 
to peel it, throws the peelings down.) 
Here, Mill. (Hands other girl a 
stick of gum. She opens it, throws 
paper down.) This is for you, Slim. 
(Pulls bottle of pop out of pocket, 
opens it, hands it to boy who drinks 
it and throws bottle down.) We can 
have the second installment at the 
lake. (They go out eating. Boys and 
GIRLS on stage have been watching.) 

Ist Boy: What a mess! 

Ist Girt: The papers will blow all 
over. And they look terrible. 

2np Boy: Nature’d be pretty nice if 
people didn’t ruin it. (They go to 
pick up the refuse.) 

2nD GiRu: Either they haven’t heard 
the slogan Keep America BEavutt- 
FUL, or they can’t read English .. . 
or they don’t care. 

3rd Boy: Litterbugs! Litterbugs! 

Uncuie Sam (As Boys anv GIRis pick 
up litter): There’s part of your an- 
swer in action, Miss Democracy. 
The picker-upper is a _ patriot — 
with a feeling for the beauty of his 
country. He wants to keep it clean 
and beautiful. 

Miss Democracy: There’s so much 
to be done to keep our country 
beautiful and well cared for. So 
much planning for the future. 
(Nods at Boys and Girus) I wonder 
if they’ve heard of conservation. 

Ist Boy: Conservation? Sure. We 
had it in school, in social studies. 
Forests to be planted .. . 














Ist Girt: Dams to be built .. . 

2nD Boy: Soil to be kept from blowing 
away... 

2nD GIRL: Streams to be saved from 
pollution... 

3RD Boy: Shelter belts to be planted . . . 

3RD GiRL: Wild life to be protected . . . 

4TH Boy AND 4TH Grru: And atoms 
for peace! 

Unc Sam: Hopeful, Miss Democracy. 
Very hopeful. 

Miss Democracy: Indeed it is, Uncle 
Sam. (Two WoMEN enter, talking. 
Others listen.) 

Ist Woman: Are you going to vote 
tomorrow, Marjory? I don’t think 
I’ll bother. It’s only an election for 
councilmen, and besides I haven’t 
time — ironing in the morning, Sew- 
ing Circle in the afternoon. 

2npD Woman: I’m busy, too, but I’m 
going to take time to vote. We've 
got to vote if we want a good local 
government, Blanche. 

lst Woman: But what choice do we 
have? 

2np Woman: What do you mean? 

Ist Woman: One candidate is a crook. 
It’s common knowledge that he sells 
his promises for good hard cash. 
He isn’t fit to represent our ward. 

2nD Woman: What about his op- 
ponent, Jack Abrams? He’s my 
choice. 

Ist Woman: But he’s a Jew. 

2nd Woman: What of it? He’s honest 
as the day is long, a hard worker, 
and a first-rate lawyer. My husband 
should know. ‘They worked to- 
gether organizing the Community 
Chest Drive last fall. Dick says we 
need a man like Abrams on the 


council, to look after the city’s in- 





terests. There are so many contracts 
for street paving, garbage collecting, 
and everything. 

Ist Woman: Well... 

2nD Woman: When a good man is 
running, he deserves our support. 
Honestly, Blanche, we’re traitors to 
democracy if we let race or nation- 
ality or religion or anything like 
that get in the way. (They go out.) 

Miss Democracy: This is really en- 
couraging, Uncle Sam! (Commotion 
offstage. A Boy held by the scruff 
of his neck is pulled in by a De- 
TECTIVE. ) 

Uncie Sam: Don’t speak too fast, 
Miss Democracy. What’s this? 
Looks as if someone’s in trouble. 

Boy: I didn’t do anything! 

Derective: You’re coming to the 
office with me. A policeman’s wait- 
ing there to take charge of you, 
young fellow. 

Boy: Can’t you phone my Dad first? 

Detective: What do you want me to 
tell him? That you stole a danger 
sign and I caught you trying to 
hide it? 

Boy: I didn’t steal it. 
a dare. 

Detective: Who dared you to steal 
that sign? 

Boy: I won’t tell. 
gang down on me. 

Derective: You’d rather get caught 
being a vandal and bring disgrace 
on yourself and your family, is that 
it? 

Boy: Honest, Mister, I won’t do it 
again. Honest. Let me go. 

Detective: You'll have to tell that 
to the Judge, young fellow. What 
gets me is what sort of citizen are 


I took it on 


I don’t want the 











you going to turn out to be if you 
fall for a dare like that? Someone 
might have had a bad accident if 
we hadn’t discovered the sign was 
gone. A stranger, driving down the 
road at night, not knowing about 
that bad curve ... Why, you might 
have injured a car full of people! 
You might have killed someone! 

Boy: Gosh . . . I never thought of that. 

Derective: That’s the trouble with 
some of you young fellows. You 
don’t use your heads. You think 
it’s smart to mutilate road signs, 
and even shoot holes in water tanks 
that guard our national forests. As 
a matter of fact, it just shows how 
dumb you are. How plain un- 
patriotic. Well, come along. The 
Judge will have something else to 
say to you. (They go out.) 

Miss Democracy (Disturbed): Vandals 
are getting to be a real problem. 
We've got to do something about 
it, Uncle Sam. 

Ist Boy: We’re doing something about 
it already, in the Junior Red Cross. 
We’ve started a publicity campaign 
against vandalism and stealing and 
taking foolish dares. 

Uncie Sam: Good for you! I’m glad 
to see that most of our citizens can 
think straight. You know, Miss 
Democracy, it seems to me these 
boys and girls here can tell us in a 
nutshell what a patriot is. (T'urns 
to them) How about it? What is a 
patriot? (Lach Boy and Griru steps 
forward in turn to speak his lines.) 

ist Boy: A patriot is loyal — loyal to 
our country and to its ideals. 


Isr Girt: A patriot has respect for 
himself. He lives up to what he 
knows is right. 

2np Boy: A patriot has respect for 
others ——- for their feelings, for their 
rights, and for their property. 

2np Giri: A patriot has respect for 
public property. He will not dis- 
figure it or misuse it. 

3rp Boy: A patriot helps to make our 
democracy strong — by 
its freedoms for himself 
others. 

3rpD Giri: A patriot helps those who 
are in need -- he gives time, energy, 
and money. 

4ru Boy: A patriot develops his mind 
and body in order to become a 
worthy member of the team of the 
good old U.S.A. 

47H Girv: A patriot loves his country 

he fights its wars and wins 
its peace. (Uncie Sam and Miss 
Democracy join Boys and GiRLs as 
they sing to the tune of “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.’’) 

AL: Onward, peacetime patriots, 
Working as in war, 

With our country’s welfare 
Meaning more and more; 
Saving our resources, 
Making freedom strong, 
Facing toward the future, 
As we march along. 
Onward, peacetime patriots, 
Helping as in war, 

With our country’s welfare 
Meaning more and more. 


THE END 
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Mass Fix-It 


by Paul S. McCoy 


Characters 

Janet Foster, a gay and spirited sixteen 

Henry Fosrer, her turbulent brother 

of twelve 

Carnot Mason, Janet's vivacious friend 

Wayne Kent, a young painter and 

decorator 

BERTHA STONEPEPPER, who sees all and 

knows all 

Timotuy ASHWELL, elderly and wealthy 

MatinpaA Krrcuner, the — Fosters’ 

neighbor 

Time: A morning in early summer. 

Serrine: The living room of a summer 
cottage, in the small resort community 
of Lakeside. 

Ar Rise: Henry 
knees under the table, grimly wiping 
down the table legs with a large dust 
cloth; housecleaning is evidently not 
among his favorite pastimes. The 
silence is broken at last by an im- 


Foster is on his 


patient knock on the door at backstage 
Henry pauses, then crawls 
The knock is 
Henry, now on hands and 


center. 
out from under table. 
repeated. 
knees, gazes toward door. 
Henry (Calls loudly): Come in 
come in! (Caron Mason 
briskly at center, takes one look at 


enters 


Henry and stops short.) 
Carou (Aghast): Henry! Henry Foster! 
Henry (Without enthusiasm): Hi ya, 
Carol. 
Caro: What on earth are you doing? 
Henry: What does it look like? 
Caro (Dryly): It looks like you were 
learning to crawl. For goodness’ 


sakes, get on your feet. (Henry 
slowly rises. He tosses the dusteloth 
on top of table.) Now, what are you 
doing on all fours? 

Henry (Significantly): If you want an 
explanation, go see my sister. I’m 
more confused than you are. 

Carot Where is she? 

Henry: Janet? (Jronically) In the 
back yard someplace, burriing trash. 

Caro: Henry, what’s this all about? 
Janet wouldn’t explain anything over 
the phone. (With dignity) And I’m 
her best friend. 

Henry (Sadly): 
tough on you. 

‘aROL: Janet called me this morning 
and insisted that I take the bus out 
here to Lakeside. Then [ was in- 
structed to walk down Shore Drive 
until I came to a cottage marked 
“Crestwood.” 

Henry (Sighs): This is Crestwood, all! 
right, but even J didn’t know the 
ghastly details until Sis and I got 
out here this morning. Then she 
told me, and I guess she'll tell you. 

CaroLt: Who owns this summer cot- 
tage? Why is it so important that 
(Suddenly) Henry, is Janet mixed up 
in something again? 

Henry (Unhappily): The answer — | 
regret to say—is yes. (JANET 
Fosrer energetically enters from left, 
carrying a broom and an empty water 
pail.) 

Janet (Delighted, as she sees CAROL): 
Carol, darling — (Places broom a- 


Which is gonna be 





gainst left wall, then moves enthu- 
siastically toward Carou.) You 
found the place! 

Caro (A bit grimly): Janet Foster, 
will you please tell me — 

Janet (Cuts in brightly) : Just a minute, 
Carol — (Turns to Henry; hands 
him the pail.) Henry, you’ll have 
to get water from a neighbor. The 
pipes are disconnected. 

Henry (Backs away): But gee whiz — 

Janet (Slips pail over Henry’s arm): 
Run along like a good boy. The 
kitchen floor needs scrubbing. 

Henry (Loudly): If you want to know 
what I think about this foolishness— 

Janet (Sharply): Henry! 

Henry (Jn defeat): O.K., O. K. 
(Gloomily moves up center.) 

JANET: Just ask any of the neighbors. 
I’m sure they’re all lovely people. 

Henry (Pauses at center door; turns to 


Caro.): Carol, you have my sym- 


pathy. 
open. ) 

Carnot (Impatiently): Janet, will you 
kindly tell me 

Janet (Brightly): Sit down, dear. You 
look upset. 

Carou (Marches down left to rocking 
chair): Why shouldn’t I look upset? 
(Starts to sit in rocking chair) Here 
I am, without — 

Janet (Suddenly as Carow starts to 
sit): Not there! (Caro., startled, 
straightens up.) I haven’t dusted the 
rocker yet. (Indicates chair to right 
of table) You’re safe over here. 

Caro. (Exasperated, as she crosses to 
chair): I don’t know what you’re 
up to, Janet Foster. But I have an 
uneasy feeling that I won’t approve. 
(Sits in chair to right of table) 


(Exits center, leaving door 


Janet (With enthusiasm): Oh, but you 
will. And you’re going to help me. 
(Triumphantly, after a pause) Carol, 
I’ve taken on a new project. 

Caro (Groans): Not again! 

Janet: I’m devoting my time to the 
service of others. (Moves to rocking 
chair, picks up dustcloth hanging over 
back, begins to dust chair) 

Caro_: You mean you’ve taken up 
professional housecleaning? 

Janet: No. But I am rejuvenating this 
cottage — it'll mean everything to 
dear Miss Kirchner. 

Caro: Miss Kirchner? 

Janet (Nods): Matilda Kirchner. 
She’s the wealthy old lady who lives 
next door to us. 

Caro.: Yes, I know her. Does she own 
this cottage? 

Janet (Nods): She bought it last week 
— furniture and all. She plans to 
spend her summers out here. 

Caro.: And she hired you to clean 
the place? 

Janet (Amused): Oh, no, darling! 
She couldn’t find anyone to fix it 
up, so I decided to do it for her — 
as a surprise. 

Caro. (Rises): She doesn’t even know 
you’re out here? 

Janet: Of course not. She told me 
where the cottage was located, so I 
had no trouble finding it. (Breath- 
lessly) And with your help and 
Henry’s, I’ll get the place in perfect 
order for her. 

Caro. (Flatly): I don’t like the idea. 
And I'll bet Miss Kirchner won’t 
either. 

JANET: But Carol, I’m doing a good 
deed. It’s time all of us began to 
think of others. 





Caro: I am thinking of others — 
Miss Kirchner in particular. 

JANET: You’re sweet, Carol. 
dust cloth on table) 

Carou: How did you get in here with- 
out a key anyway? 

Janet: I —I cut the kitchen screen. 
(HENRY appears at center opening. 
He carries a pail of water.) 

Caro, (To Janet): And what will 
Matilda Kirchner think of that? 
JANET (Without concern): Henry can 
fix the screen — (HENRY, who has 

overheard, enters.) 

Henry (Sourly): Sure, Henry can fix 
the screen. Henry can carry water. 
Henry can have a breakdown from 
overwork — 

Janet (Firmly): 
enough. 

Henry (Loudly): Well, I had enough 
even before I came out here. 

JANET (Quickly turning on her charm): 
Remember, Henry, we’re doing this 
for dear Miss Kirchner. Why don’t 
you scrub the kitchen floor? Carol 
can dust. 

Henry: What are you going to do 
take up the collection? 

Janet (Ignores Henry’s remark): I 
must make a decision about the 
picture. (Moves swiftly to picture 
which leans against back wall.) Now 
you run along, Henry. 

Henry (Warningly): If you get into 
trouble over this, I wash my hands 

I wash my hands — (JaANer has 
picked up the picture and is gazing 
at it.) 

Janet (Suddenly looks up from picture) : 
Wash your hands? (Brightly) Of 
course, darling, you ean wash your 
hands —in the bucket of water. 


( Tosses 


Henry, I’ve had 
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(Turns again to picture. With a 
hopeless groan, Henry exits left, 
carrying bucket.) 

Carou (To Janet): Janet, if I weren’t 
your best friend, I’d be tempted to 
walk out. But now that I’m here, 
I might as well work. (Picks up 
dustcloth from table.) 

JANET (Studies picture as she moves 
downstage): It’s quite impossible — 

Carnot (Dusting as she speaks): It 
certainly is... coming out here 
without an invitation. 

Janet: I’m talking about this picture. 
It was hanging on the wall when I 
arrived this morning. 

Carou: In this room? 

Janet (Vaguely indicates left wall down- 
stage from doorway): Over there. 

Caro: You took it down? 

Janet: Of course. Miss Kirchner cer- 
tainly couldn't live with this. (Turns 
to Carou) It was the only picture 
in the house. I don’t blame the 
owner for leaving it here. (Again 
gazes distastefully at picture.) 

Caro.: Is it that bad? 

Janet: Take a look. (Caro. moves to 
JANET, glances at picture.) 

Caro. (With a start): It’s horrible! 
Who is that ghastly old woman? 

Janet: I haven’t the faintest idea — 
but she’s not going back on the wall! 

Carou: Is there a storage closet around 
here? 

Janet: If there is, I’ll find it. That’s 
where this thing belongs. (Moves 
left) Carry on, darling. I won’t be 
long—(H zits left with picture. CAROL 
moves up to cupboard. As she dusis 
the shelves, WAYNE KENT appears in 
open doorway. He peers through door- 
way and sees CAROL.) 





Wayne: Good morning — (He steps 
through doorway.) 

Carou (Swings around with a start): 
Oh! 

Wayne (Grins): Did I frighten you? 
Carnot: Where I come from, people 
knock on the door. 
Wayne: The door was open. (Pause) 

Do you own this cottage? 

Caro_: No — fortunately. 
dustcloth on shelf.) 

Wayne (Moves center, gazes 
around the room): Nice little place — 

Caro. (Annoyed, as she moves down- 
stage): Who are you, anyway? 

Wayne: My name’s Kent. Wayne 
Kent. I was driving by and — 

Caro. (Nods): I know. You saw the 
open door and decided this was the 
house by the side of the road. 

Wayne (Amused): Not quite. But I 
am interested in meeting all the 
newcomers to Lakeside. 

Caro. (Dryly): I'm a newcomer all 
right. 

Wayne: Actually, so am I. I arrived 
here only last week. But I plan to 
be in Lakeside most of the summer 

that is, if I can make a few dollars. 

Caro.: Well, if you’re here to sell 
something, Mr. Kent, I’m sure we 
already have one. 

Wayne: But you said you didn’t own 
this place. (Grins) Remember? 

Carou (Slightly upset): Would you 
mind telling me your business? 

Wayne: I’m a painter. 

Carou: Oh, we're certainly not in the 
market for a portrait. I’ve just 
been looking at one — and [ still 
have the creeps. 

Wayne (Laughs): I’m a house painter 
— you know, a decorator. I plan 


(Places 


down 
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to return to the university this fall. 
But I came up here for the summer, 
hoping I could pick up some work. 
So if you’d just call the owner of 
this cottage — 

Caro.: Sorry, but the owner of this 
cottage is in the city today. (Sig- 
nificantly) And if I’d known a few 
hours ago what I know now, that’s 
where I’d be, too. 

Wayne (Sighs): Well, this puts me on 
a dead end street again. (Dis- 
appointed) Then I suppose there’s 
no use in my hanging around. 

Carou: I’m afraid not. 

Wayne (After a pause): Anyway, it 
was nice meeting you, Miss—Miss— 

Caro: Mason. Carol Mason. 

Wayne: Well, if you ever need your 
house painted, just call on me. 
(Moves upstage, about to leave, when 
JANET enters from left. She stops 
short.) 

Janet (Pleasantly, as she sees WAYNE): 
Oh, hello. 

Wayne: Hello to you. 

JANET: Are you coming or going? 

Caro. (Speaks up): He’s going. 

Wayne (To Janet): I was looking for 
work, but I’ve been told the owner 
of this cottage isn’t here. 

JANET: N-no 

Wayne: I’m Wayne Kent. 

Janet (Smiles): And I’m Janet Foster. 

CaroL: Wayne, take my advice, and 
leave right now, unless you want to 
spend the rest of the day scrubbing. 

Janet: Carol! (To Wayne) Can we 
help you? 

Carou (Hurriedly to JaNer): He’s a 
decorator — (Quickly, to WAYNE) 
Goodbye, Wayne. Nice to have 
met you 





Janet (70 WAYNE, paying no attention 
to Caro): A decorator? 

Wayne: I thought the owner might 
want a paint job done here. 

Janet: No, I’m afraid — (Suddenly) 
Wait a minute—can you paint 
kitchen walls? 

Wayne (Immediately interested): I'm 
probably the best kitchen-wall 
painter in the state. 

JANET (With increased enthusiasm): 
Then you’re just the man I’m look- 
ing for! 

Carou (Desperately): Janet! 

Janet (To Wayne): The kitchen walls 
in this cottage are impossible. Ill 
give you a job right now. 

CaroL: Janet, listen to me — (To 
WayYNE) Wayne, listen to me— 
(Loudly and impatiently) Will some- 
body listen to me? 

Janer (Turns brightly to Caro): Re- 
member, darling, I’m running this 
place. 

Wayne (To Janet): But if you don’t 
own this cottage 

Janer: Matilda Kirchner does. She'll 
gladly pay for any redecorating I 
decide to do. 

Caron (To JANer): Janet Foster, may 
I open my mouth? 

Janet: No! 

Wayne (To Janet): You're certain 
she wants her kitchen painted? 

Janet: Of course. 
money 


She has plenty of 

and she’s been looking all 
over for somebody. 

WayNE (With a broad grin): Then I’m 
her man! 

JANET (EHnthusiastically): When can 
you start? . 


WayNeE: This minute. I’ve got paint, 
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brushes and ladder in my pickup 
truck. It’s parked outside. 

Janet: Wonderful! 

Wayne (Jn sincere gratitude): Miss 
Foster, this is the break I need. 
It’s my first job in Lakeside. You’ve 
really made me happy. 

Janet (Her eyes bright): That’s what 
I’m trying to do — make everybody 
happy. 

Wayne: And believe me, you’re suc- 
ceeding! I’ll get my ladder. (Swiftly 
exits through center doorway) 

Caro. (Sputters): Janet Foster — 

JANET (Brightly): Relax, darling. 

Caro: You have no right to hire him. 

Janet: Miss Kirchner will be over- 
joyed. Don’t you see? I’m helping 
them both. I’m being of service to 
humanity. You ought to try it, 
Carol. It would give you a wonder- 
ful feeling. 

Carou: The only time I’ll have a won- 
derful feeling is when I get away 
from here. 

JANET: Nonsense! 
have 


Tell Henry he'll 

to move out of the kitchen. 
And darling, you’d better spread 
some newspapers on the floor. Mr. 
Kent might drip some paint. 

Caro (Marches to left): If I ever buy 
a summer cottage, you’re going to 
be the last person to know it. 

JANET (Without concern): And Carol 
(CAROL turns to JANeY) About 
picture 

Caro: Picture? 

Janet: The one that hung in here. 

Caro: I suppose you found a place to 


the 


store it. 
JANET: Not exactly. But 
need to worry any more. 


we don’t 


Caroi: What do you mean? 





Janet (Brightly): 1 burned it up. 

Caro. (With a start): Burned the 
picture? 

Janet (Nods enthusiastically): On the 
trash pile in the back yard. Wasn’t 
that a marvelous idea? 

Carnot: Marvelous idea? (Groans.) 
Give me strength! (She snatches up 
broom, then exits left. Wayne, in 
painter's cover-alls and hat, enters at 
center, carrying stepladder.) 

Wayne: Where’s the kitchen? 

Janet (Indicates left exit): Right in 
there. 

Wayne (Pauses): Oh, we didn’t dis- 
cuss color. I suppose Miss Kirchner 
wants the kitchen done in white. 

Janet (Thoughtfully): Y-yes, I’m sure 
she does. Miss Kirchner is definitely 
the white-walled type. (WayYNE 
exits left. A moment later, Henry 
marches into room through center 
doorway.) 

Henry (Highly irritated): Carol pushed 
me out the back door. She said you’d 
hired some guy to paint the kitchen 
walls. 

Janet: Won't Miss Kirchner be sur- 
prised? 

Henry: She'll probably collapse. 

JANET: I’m merely being of service to 
my fellowman. 

Henry: Well, all I can say is, I’d hate 
to be your fellowman. (Caro. enters 
from left) 

Caro.: You and your good deeds! 
Some day you're going to get 
crossed up. 

JaneT: I have perfect confidence in 
my judgement. 

Henry: Well, you’re the only person 
in the state who does! (Exits through 
doorway left in disgust. JANET, 


openly annoyed, looks after Henry. 
BertHA STONEPEPPER appears at 
center doorway, peers briefly into 
room, then enters.) 

Janet (Exasperated, as she turns to 
Caro.): Honestly, there are times 
when I could — (She breaks off as 
she sees BERTHA.) 

Bertua: Good morning. 

Janet (Slightly upset): Good morning - 

Bertua (Moves down center): I’m Miss 
Stonepepper — Miss Bertha Stone- 
pepper. I was walking by — saw 
the door open — and here I am. 

JaNeT: Y-yes, here you are — 

Berroa: Always make it a point to 
call on the new folks in Lakeside. 
(Sits in chair to left of table) Don’t 
believe I caught your name. 

JANET: I’m Janet Foster, and this is 
Carol Mason. 

Bertua: Nice to know you both. 
(With a flourish) Well, sit down. 
Make yourselves at home. (JANET 
is uncomfortable; Caro. is indignant. 
JANET sinks into rocking chair. 
Caro. sits in chair lo right of table.) 
[ was sure surprised when I ambled 
by and saw people living here in 
Crestwood. 

Caro. (Emphatically): I’m not living 
here. 

Bertua (To JaANer): Then you rented 
this cottage — 

JaNetT: Oh, no! 
Kirchner. 

Bertua (Startled): What! 

Janet: She bought it just recently. 
Carol and I came out to clean it up. 

Caro: Which was not my idea. 

Bertua (Suddenly concerned): 


It belongs to a Miss 


My 
goodness, I didn’t even know the 


place had been sold! ’Course it’s 





been on the market for years, but 
Timothy didn’t tell me he’d found 
a buyer. 

JANET: Timothy? 

BertHa: Timothy Ashwell. He’s the 
man who owned Crestwood before — 
(Breaks off, upset) But this is hor- 
rible — simply horrible. 

JANET: But why? 

Bertua: My dear girl, I’ve lived in 
Lakeside all my life. I’m expected 
to know everything that goes on. 
It’s traditional. Why, if the news 
got out that I didn’t know about 
Timothy selling Crestwood, my repu- 
tation would be in danger! 

JANET (Politely): Really? 

Bertua: Timothy will hear from me 
about this. 

Janet: I think Miss Kirchner bought 
this place rather unexpectedly. 

Bertua: No doubt — because if she’d 
made an investigation first, she 
wouldn’t have accepted this place 
as a gift. 

Janet: What do you mean? 

Bertua (Now enjoying herself): My 
dear, Crestwood cottage is supposed 
to be — haunted. 

Carnot (Jumps in alarm): Haunted! 
(For a moment JANET is equally 
startled. ) 

Bertua: This place has been shut up 
for years. Timothy didn’t even try 
to rent it. (Speaks ominously) I 
understand it has something to do 
with a picture. 

JANET: Picture? 
creases. ) 

Bertua: It hangs on the wall some- 
place in this cottage. (70 JANET) 
I suppose you’ve seen it around? 

Janet (With effort): 1 — well, I— 


(CAROL’S panic in- 
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Berrua (Nods): Of course you have. 
Now I never could get much in- 
formation from Timothy. But it’s 
rumored that if anybody so much 
as touches that picture, disaster will 
strike this cottage. 

JANET (Rises): Disaster? 

Bertua (Rises): So don’t you girls 
touch any picture hangin’ on the 
walls. Something terrible will prob- 
ably happen to you. (Smiles) Well, 
it’s sure nice to have met you both. 
Tell Miss Kirchner I’ll be dropping 
in on her, soon as she gets moved — 
(Moves wp center, then turns) Just 
between you and me, you couldn’t 
hire me to live in this place. 
(Brightens) Now you girls keep 
away from that picture. But if 
tragedy should strike, just run up on 
the Drive and get me. (Pleasantly 
expectant) I’m always happy to be 
around in time of disaster . 
Goodbye. Have fun! (Exits center) 

Carou (Trembling, after a tense pause) : 
She said —-if anybody touched — 
that picture - 

JANET (Altempls to throw off her nerv- 
ousness): It — it’s nonsense. 

CaROu (Accusingly, as she moves toward 
JANET): You not only touched that 
picture, you — you burned it! 

Janet: What if I did? Good riddance. 
When we explain to Miss Kirchner— 

CaroL: We — we may not live to ex- 
plain. 

JaneT (Successfully throwing off her 
fears): You’re being ridiculous, dar- 
ling. That story’s just silly super- 
stition. This cottage isn’t haunted. 
Nothing’s going to happen to us. 
We’re as safe as —— (Suddenly, a loud 
crash is heard from offstage left.) 





Caro, with a wild scream, leaps 
toward Janer. She clutches Janet 
in uncontrolled pantc.) 

Janet (Breaks away): Carol, stop it — 
(Henry enters from left) 

CaroL (Wails 
Henry): It —it wasn’t my fault. 
I—I didn’t touch it! And I’m 
too young and beautiful to die! 

Henry (Looks first at CARou, then turns 
to Janet): What’s up? The gal’s 
off her rocker. 

Janet: Henry, what 

Henry: That crash? 
at all —- except the stepladder fell 
down. (To Caro.) Is that what 
you’re moaning about? 

Janet (Secretly relieved): See, Carol? 
Just a little old stepladder 


loudly as she sees 


what was it? 
(Grins) Nothin’ 


Henry: But it sure was funny at that. 
For no reason, the ladder just all 
at gave way. Nobody was 
even touchin’ it. If Wayne Kent had 
been standin’ on it, he would have 
cracked his neck. 


once 


Caro (Again in complete panic): Then 


Miss Stonepepper was right! There 
is a curse on this house. If you’d 
kept your hands off that picture 
Janet: Be quiet! (To Henry) Is Mr. 
Kent all right? I’d better check 
(Quickly exits left. Caro. sinks into 
chair at left of table. Again she groans.) 
Henry (Puzzled and annoyed, as he 
moves to center): Carol, what's eatin’ 
you? 
‘AROL (Her trembles) : 
Stonepepper was here. 


Miss 
She knows 
She 
she said this cottage was haunted. 
Henry (With a violent start): Huh? 


Caro.: It’s because of a picture. She 


voice 


everything about Lakeside. 
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said if we touched it, something 
horrible would happen. 

Henry: Golly, didn’t Sis take a pic- 
ture off the wall? 

Carout (Wails): Y-yes—and it was 
the only picture in the cottage! 

Henry (With increasing concern): Then 
I’m goin’ to tell her to hang it right 
back. (Grimly marches to left) 

Caro: She can’t! 

Henry (Pauses, turns to Carou): Why 
can’t she? 

Caro. (Wildly): Because she 
burned it up! 

Henry (Wild-eyed): She — burned — 
it — up? (Rushes to left) 

Caro.: Henry, where are you going? 

Henry: I’m turnin’ in my resignation! 
(Wildly exits left) 

CaroLt: Wait, I’m going with you. 
(Caro. rushes upstage. But as she 
reaches center opening, TimoTHY ASH- 
WELL suddenly appears at doorway. 
CaRoL stops short, in panic.) 

Timotuy (Steps through doorway) 
Where are you going? 

Caro. (Completely confused): 1—I 
have to catch a dog-train for Alaska— 

Timotuy (Blocks her way): No, you 
don’t. Who are you? 

Caro: I — I’m Carol Mason. (Backs 
away) And — and I’ve always been 
a nice person — quiet, friendly .. . 

Timotuy: You don’t look it, young 
lady. 

Caro (Trembles): I’ve had a bad day. 
(Starts to by-pass Trworuy) If you'll 
excuse me 

Trmotuy (With authority, as he steps 
in front of Caro): Nobody’s leaving 
this house until I say so. Sit down! 
(Caro backs down right to chair and 
sits.) That’s better. 


—she 





Caro: S-sir, may —may I ask a 
question — ? 

Trmoruy (Sharply): Ul do the asking. 
Who else is here? 

Caro: You mean—here in Crestwood? 

Timotuy: Where else would I mean? 

Carot (With effort): There’s Janet 
Foster — and her brother Henry — 
and Wayne Kent — (With a weak 
smile) Wayne’s painting the kitchen. 

Trmoruy (Aghast): Painting the kit- 
chen! 

Janer (Calling urgently from offstage, 
left): Carol Mason, don’t you dare 
leave me — (She rushes through door- 
way left, then breaks off with a gasp 
as she sees Timotuy. HENry enters 
through doorway left. He, too, stops 
short.) 

Timorny (Coldly, to Janet): Good 
morning. (No one in the room speaks. 
Then, after a tense pause —) Nice 
little gathering we seem to have here. 

Janet (Steps forward with considerable 
courage): What do you want? 

Timoruy: Stay where you are! (JANET 
pauses.) 1 suppose you’re Janet Foster. 

Janet: I — | am. 

Timoruy (70 JANET, as he indicates 
Henry): Is that young man your 
brother? And where’s the character 
who’s painting the kitchen? 

Janer: He — he’s in the kitchen of 
course. 

Henry: I guess that’s pretty obvious— 

Trmorny: Quiet! (Grimly, he moves 
toward left. Henry, frightened, 
jumps out of the way. Timorny 
reaches door left, then turns.) One 
move — and you’re all under arrest. 

Janet (Flares up): You can’t talk to 
us like that! Who do you think you 
are? 


Timotuy (Draws himself up): Young 
lady, I am — Timothy Ashwell. I’m 
going to have a look at the kitchen. 
(Exits.) 

Caro. (Aghast): He’s the one who sold 
Crestwood to Miss Kirchner. 

Henry: I’m getting out of here. 
(Makes a dash toward center door.) 

Janet (Shouts to Henry): You are not! 
(Henry pauses.) Don’t you dare 
leave this room. No one is leaving 
until we know what’s going on. 
(Henry backs upstage right.) 

Caro. (7'0 JANET, in rising terror): 
It’s all a part of the curse — that’s 
what it is. And you’re responsible, 
Janet Foster! You took down that 
picture and — 

JANET (Cuts in sharply): That’s enough, 
Carol! 

Caro. (Moans, as she moves to extreme 
left): Why did I get mixed up in 
this? Why did I— (Marinpa 
KIRCHNER appears at center doorway, 
peers into room.) 

Janet (T'0 Caro): Stop it, I say! 

Martiipa (From doorway): Well! (With 
a start those in room turn toward 
MATILDA.) 

Janet (Gasps): Miss Kirchner! 

Caro: Thank goodness! 

MartILpA (Sweeps down center): What’s 
the meaning of this? 

Henry: Janet dragged Carol and me 
out here to Lakeside to 

Matitpa (Cuts him off): I know it. 
(To JANeT) Your mother told me this 
morning, Janet said you’d 
planned to clean up my cottage as 
a surprise. 

Janet: I—I thought it would make 
you happy. 

MatTILDA: Something told me I ought 





to get out here. So I hired a car and 
driver and headed for Lakeside. 

Caron (To Matitpa): You came just 
in time. 

Martiupa (Jo Janet): I’ve been look- 
ing all over this town for you. 
Finally, I stopped a woman on the 
street. Her name was Miss Stone- 
pepper, I believe. She said two girls 
were at this cottage, acting mighty 
funny. From that description I knew 
one of them must have been you, 
Janet. 

Janet (Stoutly): I haven’t been acting 
funny. I’ve been cleaning up this 
place. 

Mariipa (Dryly): I can’t imagine why. 

Janet: But Miss Kirchner, this is 
Crestwood, your cottage. 

Matitpa (Exasperated): Janet Foster, 
what’s wrong with you? I don’t 
own Crestwood. 

Caro (Aghast): What! 

Henry (Almost chokes): 
own it! 

Janet (To Martiipa): But you told 
me 

Matitpa: I told you I’d purchased 
Woodcrest — not Crestwood. Wood- 
crest is a quarter of a mile on up the 
Drive. 

Janet (Completely 
what have I done? 

Henry (/ronically): Nothing at all 
just crossed us up again! 

Carou (To Mativpa): Janet has been 
cleaning this place for hours. 

Henry: She even hired a guy to paint 
the kitchen. 

Matitpa (With a violent start): Paint 
the kitchen! 

CaroL (With a sudden little shriek): 
Then this is Timothy Ashwell’s place! 


You 


don’t 


upsel): What 


Matitpa (Crosses right to CARo.:) 
Who’s Timothy Ashwell? (CarRro.’s 
answer is a loud groan. MArtILDA 
turns to JANET.) What on earth 
have you done? 

Henry (Answers): Just fixed up things 
so we'll go to jail —that’s all. 
(JANET begins to weep. WAYNE 
rushes into room from left, angry and 
excited.) 

WayYNe: Somebody’s going to pay for 
this — (Breaks off abruptly as he sees 
MatiLpa) Well, madam, who are 
you? If you’re looking for juvenile. 
delinquents, you’ve come to the 
right place. 

Matitpa (Draws herself up): Young 
man, I am Matilda Kirchner. (JANET 
continues to weep.) And who are you? 

Carot (To Mariipa): He’s Wayne 
Kent — 

Henry (Sadly): Hired to paint your 
kitchen . . . except it isn’t your kit- 
chen. 

Wayne (Grimly to Martiupa): Janet 
Foster said a Matilda Kirchner 
owned this cottage. 

Matiipa: There’s been a slight mis- 
understanding. 

Wayne (fis voice rises): Slight? (To 
JANET, furiously) This cottage be- 
longs to Timothy Ashwell. He didn’t 
even want the kitchen painted. And 
he flatly refuses to pay me for my 
time and paint. And not only that — 
he’s going to have everybody ar- 
rested. 

Henry (Moans): Can’t you see me — 
on my hands and knees — scrubbin’ 
the prison floors — ? 


Wayne (Angrily, to Henry): Keep 
quiet! 





Caro (Weeps loudly): My parents are 
going to miss me — ! 

Wayne (Shouts at Caro.): You, too! 
(In the midst of the confusion BerTHA 
rushes into room through center open- 
ing.) 

Bertua (Loudly): Where’s Timothy? 

Matitpa (Surprised): Miss Stone- 
pepper! 

Wayne: By now Timothy Ashwell has 
probably sailed through the kitchen 
roof. (Grimly he marches to downstage 
left.) The last time I saw him he 
was ready to explode. 

Bertua: He can’t. I won’t permit it. 

Wayne (Dryly): Ha! (Timoruy enters, 
grim and angry.) 

Bertua (Breathlessly, she sees 
Trworuy): Timothy! Timothy, is 
it true? Have you sold this cottage? 

Trmotuy (Coldly): I have not. 

BertHa (With overwhelming relief): 
Then I’m saved — I’m saved! 


as 


Caro (Dryly): I wish I could say the 
same. 

Bertua (7'0 Timoruy): If you'd sold 
this house and I hadn’t heard about 
it first, my reputation would have 


been ruined. (Rushes to Timoruy, 
grasps his hand, kisses it joyfully.) 
Thank you, Timothy — thank you 
(Triumphantly she dashes upstage 

to opening. Then she turns majesti- 
cally.) My record is clean. I can 
hold up my head again. I can still 
say — without fear of contradiction 
-that I haven’t missed a single 
rumor in forty years! (She exits.) 
Timotny (Sputtering angrily): Who's 
responsible for all this? (Silently 
Wayne, Carou and Henry point to 
JANET. Timoruy marches to JANET.) 
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Did you cut the screen in the kitchen 
window? 

JANET (T'rembles): 1 — I — 

Trmoruy: Did you decide to have my 
kitchen painted? (His voice rises.) 
Did you — (Breaks off suddenly as 
he gazes at left wall. In amazement he 
points toward wall.) Where — where 
is it? 

MatTiupa: Sir, what are you raving 
about? 

Timoruy: The picture — the picture 
that hung on that wall! (Caro. and 
Henry gaze at Trmorny in speechless 
horror. JANET watts in panic.) 

Matiipa (Sharply, to Timoruy): Well, 
don’t look at me. 

Henry (At last—to Janet): O.K., 
Sis. Give him the glad tidings. It’ll 
only extend our sentence another 
ten years. (Timorny turns to JANET.) 

JANET (As Timorny stands over her): 
I — I took the picture down. 

Timorny (Without expression): And 
what did you do with it? 

JANET: | — I 

Timotuy: Well? 

JaNneT: I burned it! (She breaks into 
wild weeping. Caro. covers her face. 
Henry turns his back. MATILDA 
sinks into chair at right of table.) 

Wayne (Points an accusing finger at 
JANET) : People like you area menace! 

Trmoruy (70 JANET): So you burned 
the picture — (JANET’S answer 18 a 
loud wail. But Timoruy’s grim ex- 
pression suddenly He 
smiles broadly.) That's wonderful! 

JANET (At first pays no attention): 1 — I 
was only trying to — (Suddenly 
breaks off, looks up.) What — what 
did you say? 

Trmoruy: It’s wonderful! 


dissolves. 


And so are 





you. (The others, amazed, turn to 
Trmorny.) 

Caro.: Am I hearing things? 

Timoruy (Expansively): My friends, 
this lovely girl is one in a million. 
(Chuckles) That picture was a por- 
trait of my mother-in-law. (MaTILpA 
rises in amazement.) Horrible thing 

and you can take that remark 

any way you like. (Beams) My 
er — dear wife and I used to live 
in this cottage before we built our 
new home. That portrait always 
hung there — (He points to wall left, 
then shudders.) When we moved, 
my —er—dear wife insisted that 
the picture come with us. She 
wanted to place it above the mantel. 
(He shudders again.) I said no. So 
my — er — dear wife retaliated. She 
said if I wouldn’t hang the picture 
above the mantel, then it was to 
remain right here on this wall for- 
ever. And she warned if I’d so much 
as put a finger on it, she’d — (Pauses) 
Well, she could do it, too. She’s the 
— er — muscular type. 

Janet (Rises in amazement): So you 
didn’t dare touch the picture — ? 

Tiwotruy: You wouldn't either, if you 
knew my wife. (Quickly) My — er 

-dear wife. Of course I couldn’t 

rent this cottage. Nobody wanted 
to live with my mother-in-law’s por- 
trait. (Turns brightly to Janer) But 
now the picture is gone. What a 
tragedy — what a happy tragedy. 
(Chuckles) And I didn’t even touch 
it, did I? 

Caro. (To Timorny): Then you're 
glad she burned it? 

Trworuy: I’m overjoyed. Why, folks 
in Lakeside even got the idea this 


place was haunted. But I’ll have 
no trouble in renting it now. (Turns 
to Wayne) After you’ve finished 
decorating, young man. 

WAYNE (Amazed): Then you want me 
to 

Timoruy: Of course! I want you to re- 
decorate the entire cottage. And 
I’ve some other properties across the 
lake. I’ll keep you busy all summer. 

Wayne (Breathlessly): How can I ever 
thank you! ; 

Trworny: Don’t thank me. (/ndicates 
JaneT) Thank this young lady. 
(Turns to JANET) My dear, I’d con- 
sider it an honor if you’d have lunch 
with me. (Offers his arm to JANET) 

WAYNE (Steps swiftly to the other side 
of JANET): And with me! (Offers 
his arm to JANET) 

Trmorny (Nods): The three of us, then. 
(JANET smiles. She accepts the arm 
of each. The others in the room are 
stunned. ) 

Janet (Happily): Mr. Ashwell, you’re 
tops! 

Trmotuy (Beams at JANer): Do you 
know something, my dear? You’re 
a good-deed girl. 

Wayne (To JANET, with a broad grin): 
A real servant of humanity. (Arm 

in arm the three move upstage, and 

quickly exit through center doorway. 

MartiLpa, speechless, sinks into chair. 

Weakly Carou grasps the back of 

chair in MariLpA ts seated. 

Hunry, dazed, takes a step forward. 

then 

The 


which 


He pauses, begins to weave 
suddenly collapses to the floor. 
curtain quickly falls. ) 


THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 54) 
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The King’s Creampuffs 


by Martha Swintz 


Characters 
Tue KineG 
THE QUEEN 
ALGERNON 
THE PRINCESS 
THE Pace 
Tue First Wircu 
THE Seconp WircHu 
THe HERALD 
THe BAKER 
SCENE | 

SerrinG: Creampuff Hall, the throne 
room of the royal palace in the ancient 
country of Delicatessia. 

At Rise: THE KING is seated on his 
throne, asleep. He holds a creampuff 
in his hand. There is a table beside 
him with a tray of creampuffs on it. 

Kine (Waking wp with yawns and 
stretches): Oh, hum. Let me see. 
What am I supposed to do today? 
(Pace enters and kneels before KiNG.) 

Pace: Good morning, Sire. I have 
come to you today for a very special 
purpose. 

KiNG: To tell me what I am supposed 
to do, no doubt. Well then, get up 
off your knees and tell me. 


Pace (Rising): If you will permit me 


to remind you, Sire, you are sup- 
posed to judge the Witch of All 
Witches. 

Kine: The Witch of All Witches? And 
who may she be? 

PaGe: Surely you must remember the 
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witch who comes so frequently to 
the palace. 

KinG: Oh, you mean that cute little 
witch with the blond curls? 

Pace: Nay, Sire. The one with the 
grey wig, glass eye and false teeth. 

Kine: Oh, that one. Well, I might as 
well get it over with. I am to judge 
her, you say? 

Pace: Yes, Sire. 

KinG: Why am I to judge her? Can 
you tell me what crime she has com- 
mitted? 

PaGeE: She stepped on your royal toe, 
Sire. 

Kinc: My toe? Which toe? 

Pace: The one on your left foot, Sire. 

KiNG: Oh, that one. Well, send her in. 
(QUEEN and ALGERNON enter. They 
are followed by several Lapies IN 
WalITING, who group themselves be- 

Q)UEEN wears large 
spectacles and is reading a book.) 

PaGE: I had hoped to ask you a very 
important question, Sire. (QUEEN 
bumps into Pace) Pardon me, your 
Majesty. 

KinG (To QureEN): Let that Page go 
by. 

QUEEN: Oh not this page. It’s one of 
the best in the whole book. Listen to 
this. (/eads) “The prince drew his 
sword and with one fell swoop killed 
the mouse and saved the princess.” 
(Sighs) Isn’t that romantic? 


side thrones. 





Kinc: Yes, yes, I suppose it is. But, 
enough of your romance. Please 
don’t interfere with important court 
matters. I have a witch to judge. 
Page, go and bring her in. (PAGE 
bows and exits.) 

QuEEN (Sighing) : How I wish you were 
filled with romance instead of cream- 
pufis. Algernon is filled with ro- 
mance. Aren’t you, Algernon? 

ALGERNON: Oh, quite. 

QurEN: Listen to 


this, Algernon. 


(Reads) “The Prince looked into the 
deep blue eyes of the princess, and 


” 


KinG: Will you kindly read that trash 
somewhere else? 

QuEEN: You just don’t appreciate ro- 
mance. But Algernon does. I will 
take him to the garden and read it 
to him. 

Kina: A fine way to treat our future 
son-in-law. 

QuEEN: Oh, he loves it. 
Algernon? 

ALGERNON: Oh, quite. 

QureEN: Then come along, my dear. 
I’ll read you a whole chapter. (PaGE 
enters with Wircn or ALL WrrcHeEs) 
And here is my old friend, the Witch 
of All Witches. Maybe she would 
like to join us. (7'o Wrrcn) Could I 
interest you in a good book? 

Wircu: Don’t tell me you’re working 
your way through college! 

Queen: Humpf! You're impossible! 
Come along, Algernon. We'll go toa 
more refined atmosphere. (QuEEN 
and ALGERNON sweep out indignantly, 
followed by train of Laptes In Warr- 
ING, also indignant.) 

Kino (Turning to Wrrcu): This is the 
witch I am to judge. Well, you 


Don’t you, 


moth-eaten old broomstick rider, are 
you ready to admit you are sorry 
you stepped on my toe? 

Wircu: Never! 

Kinc: What? 
you. 

Wrrcu: And if you do, I will put a curse 
on you and your creampuffs. 

KrinG: You wouldn’t! Not my cream- 
puffs! (Covers up creampuffs) No! 
No! 

Wrrcu: Just sentence me and see. 

Kina: All right, I will. I don’t believe 
you'd have the nerve to do it. 
(Clears throat) I sentence you to your 
mountain den for the rest of your 
life. 

Wircu: Ob, you do, do you? Then I 
warn you; on this very day your 
creampuff recipe book will walk out 
of your kitchen to my den, and be 
lost forever! 

Kine (To Pace): Do you think she 
can do it? 

Pace (Shrugging shoulders): She’s the 
Witch of All Witches. 

KrnG: If I really thought .. . But no! 
She’s just bluffing. Take her to her 
den! 

Pace (Taking Wircu by arm): Come 
with me. Home to your mountains. 
(Wircu laughs shrilly as they exit.) 

KinG: I wonder if she really has the 
power to deprive me of my cream- 
puffs. Maybe I’d better call her 
back. (Calls) Page! Page! (Herap 
enters running.) 

Heraup: Thank you, Sire. You called 
me, didn’t you? 

Kinc: Not that I know of. 
you? 

Heraup: I am the court herald, Sire. 
Please say you called me. 


Then I must sentence 


Who are 





Krnc: All right, I called you. But now 
I can’t remember why. 

HERALD: It doesn’t matter, Sire. The 
Queen had me cornered in the hall- 
way outside and was reading aloud 
some romantic drivel from a book. 
I — well — Oh, I just had to get 
away from her. 

Kinc: Say no more. I understand 
fully. But now that you’re here, I 
want to ask you a question. 

Heraxp: Anything, Sire. Ask me any- 
thing. 

Kina: Do you think the Witch of All 
Witches could put legs on my cream- 
puff recipe book and cause it to run 
away? 

Heratp (Thoughtfully): She is very 
powerful. Remember the time she 
made the river run uphill? 

KinG: Indeed I do! That settles it! 
Something must be done at once. I 
have just sentenced the witch to her 
den for the rest of her life. Go im- 
mediately to the kitchen and bring 
the recipe book to me. I’ll sit on it! 

HERALD: At once, Sire! (Hits running.) 

KinG: Why didn’t I think of that be- 
fore? If I’m sitting on the book it 
can’t possibly run away — legs or no 
legs. (BAKER, clad in white apron and 
cap, enters excitedly.) 

Baker: Your Majesty! Your Majesty! 
I cannot go on. I quit! 

KinG: Please, Pierre. Just a moment. 
What is wrong? 

Baker: I was making some creampuffs 
for your Majesty, and the recipe 
book was on the kitchen table, right 
in front of my eyes. 

KiNG: Yes, yes, go on. 

Baker: Well, all of a sudden 
won’t believe this. 


- you 


Kina: I’m afraid I will. 

Baker: It sounds impossible, but all 
of a sudden that recipe book 
sprouted legs and walked right out 
of the kitchen! 

Kina (Dejectedly): Then it’s too late. 
She did do it. Pierre, do you remem- 
ber the creampuff recipe? 

Baker: Well, let me see. One pinch of 
salt; ene spoonful of sugar. Or was 
it a spoonful of salt and a pinch of 
sugar? 

Kina: You don’t remember? 

Baker: Well —I’m not sure. But 
there must have been cream in them. 
They couldn’t be creampuffs with- 
out cream. And surely they con- 
tained puffs. But, what is a puff? 
Oh, Sire, I can’t remember. 

Kine (Picking up tray of creampuffs 
from table beside him and handing it 
to Baker): Then here. Take these 
to the kitchen at once and pull them 
apart — pick them to pieces — and 
find out what they are made of. I 
must know. 

BAKER: But, Sire — 

Kina: Go at once! 
toward door) No — wait a minute. I 
must have last creampuff. 
(Points) That big one. (BAKER gives 
creampuff to Kina) Now, on your 
way. And hurry! 

Baker: Yes, Sire. 


(BAKER backs 


one 


(Exits running.) 
KinG: Oh why did I ever let that Page 


leave with the Witch? I wonder if 
the Queen could have stopped them 
in the hallway to listen to her ro- 
mantic reading. I’ll see. Page! Page! 
(PAGE enters and bows.) 

PaGeE: You called, Sire? 

Kine: Yes. Where is the Witch of All 
Witches? 





You ordered 
me to take her there as a prisoner. 


Pace: In her den, Sire. 


Kinc: And you have done it so soon? 

Pace: Yes. We went on her broom- 
stick. It takes but a moment. 

Kinc: Then get my daughter. Bring 
her here at once. She will think of 
something to do. 

Pace: Gladly, Sire. But first, may I 
speak to you of your daughter? 

Kinc: No, no. There isn’t time now. 
I’ve lost my creampuff recipe, and 
perhaps the Princess can help me get 
it back. 

Pace: I’m sure she can, Sire. 
bring her at once. 


I'll 

(Ezits. KInG 
settles back on throne and looks long- 
ingly at one remaining creampuff. 
His hand reaches slowly toward 1t. 
He slaps it with other hand. Heratp 
enters, running.) 

Herap: Sire! Sire! The recipe book 
is gone! I can’t find it anywhere. 

Kina: Yes, I know. It sprouted legs 
and walked out of the kitchen. 
Pierre told me. He saw it. 

Heraup: How horrible! I wish there 
were something I could do. 

Kina: There is. The Baker is down in 
the kitchen trying to find out how 
he made my creampuffs. 
go and help him. 


You may 


Herap: Gladly, Sire. But how? I 
know nothing of baking. 


KinG: He is taking my creampuffs 


apart, crumb by 
what’s in them. 


crumb, to see 


Heraxp: But that will take hours. 
Kinc: Not with two of you working 
at it. 


a crumb unturned. 
PRINCESS enter. ) 


Go at once — and don’t leave 


(Pace and 


HerRALD: But, Sire, I am a Herald; a 
very good Herald, and — 

Kina: You are now a crumby Herald. 
Go and get busy. I want to talk 
to my daughter. 

Herratp: Very well, Sire, but this is 
not in my contract. (/zits.) 

KinG: Bother his contract. 

Princess: He'll probably charge you 
time and a half. 

Krna: It will be worth it if he finds out 
how my creampuffs are made. 

Princess: Doesn’t the Baker know? 
He’s been making them for years. 

Kinc: He can’t remember; and the 
Witch of All Witches has spirited 
away my recipe book to her den. 
That’s what I wanted to talk to you 
about. 

Princess: Oh, the Page said you 
wanted to talk about — us. 

KinG: You? 

Pace: Yes, Sire. For some time I nave 
been trying to ask you about a very 
important matter, but I have always 
been interrupted. 

KiNG: Something more important than 
my creampuffs? 

Pace: Well — it’s more important to 
me, Sire. I want to ask you for the 
hand of your daughter in marriage. 

Kinc: What? A Page dares to ask for 
the hand of a Princess? Never! 

Princess: But, Father, I love the Page. 

Kine: And what has that got to do 
with it, pray tell? Princesses don’t 
marry Pages. It just isn’t done. 

Princess: But this is different. I — 

Kina: You’re going to marry Algernon. 
At least, that’s what your mother 
told me. 

Princess: She may think I’m going 
to marry Algernon, but I’m not! 





Pace: Sire, do you want a son-in-law 
who has said only two words since 
he learned to talk? 

Kina: Oh, quite. 

Princess: Father! 

Kinc: Now go, young man. Go at once. 

Pace: Is there nothing I can say to 
convince you that your daughter and 
I should be married? 

Kinc: Nothing. My daughter shall 
never marry a Page. Of course, I 
would prefer an improvement over 
Algernon, but — 

Princess: But Mother says I am to 
marry Algernon, so there’s nothing 
you can do about it. Is that right? 

KinG (Squirming on throne): I refuse 
to talk about it any longer. Page, 
go about your duties. 

Pace: Very well, Sire. 
return. (zits.) 


But I shall 


Kina: He’s an obstinate fellow. 

Princess (Dreamily): He’s wonderful. 
I’ve never known anyone like him 
in all my life. 

Kina: You will. The world is full of 
Pages. But there’s only one Alger- 
non. 

Princess: One is enough, if you ask 
me. 

Kina: But I’m not asking you. There 
is something I want to ask you, 
though. Could you possibly help me 
get back my recipe for creampuffs? 

Princess: So far as I know, there is 
nothing I can do. (QUEEN enters 
with ALGERNON and LADIES-IN- 
WAITING.) 

QUEEN (Adjusts spectacles and looks at 
K1nG): My dear! What's the matter 
with you? You looked worried. 

KinG: Why wouldn’t I be? The Witch 


of All Witches has stolen my recipe 
for creampuffs. 

QuEEN: Why that old hag. I think she 
should give it right back to you. 
Don’t you, Algernon? 

ALGERNON: Oh, quite. 

Kina: Isn’t that just like a woman? 
My dear wife 

Princess: Father, just a moment, 
please. You see, Mother, it isn’t 
quite that simple. 

QuEEN: Why not? In all the books I’ve 
read, the King simply tells the 
witch - 

Princess: I’m sorry, Mother, but 
you’re wrong. It won’t work in this 
case. 

QuerEN: But my book says — 

Kina: Books! Books! Books! 
all you think of? 

Princess: Wait, Father, I have a plan. 

Kine: You have? Good! What is it? 

Princess: I will go to the witch’s den 
myself and get the book for you. 

QurEN: You? Alone? 

Princess: I’m not afraid. 

King: I knew you could help me. 
When can you start? 
time to lose. 


Is that 


There’s no 


Princess: Not so fast, Father. I have 
not finished telling my plan. 

KinGc: What more is necessary? You’re 
going after my creampuffs. That’s 
all there is to it. 

Princess: Not quite. I will do this for 
you only on one condition. 

Kina: And that is 

Princess: You must permit me to 
marry the Page if I succeed. 


QurEEN: Marry the Page? What is this 
all about? 
Kine: Our daughter wants to marry 





the Page, and he has asked me for 
her hand. 

QueEEN: Impossible! Just think of the 
disgrace. I can see the headlines in 
the papers now, “Daughter of King 
becomes Mrs. Page.’’ Horrors! 

Princess: Very well, then. No Page 
no creampufts. 

KinG: No creampuffs — no King. 

QurEN: And no King — no Queen! 

Princess: All you have to do is give 
me your permission to marry the 
Page if I recover your recipe. 

Kinc: Would that be satisfactory to 
you, Algernon? 

ALGERNON: Oh — 

QUEEN: Quiet! 

Princess: Do you agree with my con- 
ditions, Father? 

KiNG (Clearing throat): In this moment 
of national crisis, I hereby decree 
that the Princess may marry my 
Page when the recipe for creampuffs 
is delivered to me safe and secure. 

Princess: Thank you, Father. I’ll do 
my best. Goodbye. (Frits.) 

QuEEN: Wait! (Starts after Princess. 
KinG stops her and pulls her spec- 
tacles off. Hands them to ALGERNON) 
Oh — oh my! 
spectacles. 


Now I’ve lost my 


Kine: Algernon will help you find 
them, won’t you, Algernon? 

ALGERNON: Oh, quite. 

KinG: I knew you would. You're so 
helpful. (Pushes QueEN and AL- 
GERNON out door. Hurries to throne 
and picks up creampuff) Now that 
my daughter has gone after my 
recipe, I can eat this last creampuff. 
(Stuffs it into mouth. Curtains close.) 
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SCENE 2 

SerrinG: Mountain Den of the W1rcHEs. 

Ar Rise: Wircu or ALL WITCHES 1s 
standing over a cauldron, holding 
book in one hand and stirring with a 
long spoon in the other. 

2np Wirtcu (Entering from side): Ah, 
that smells good. What are you 
brewing, sister? 

Ist WitcH: Something we have never 
had before. 

2np Wircu: Not vulture stew? Don’t 
tell me you have finally caught a 
vulture. They usually take one 
quick look at you and fly to the 
highest crag. 

Isr Wircu: It’s not vulture stew. 

2np Wircu: Well, if it’s not vulture 
stew, what is it? 

Ist Wirch: Promise you will never 
tell a soul? 

2np Wircu: Not a living soul. 

Ist Wrrcu: Any soul. 

2np Wircu: Very well —I promise. 

Ist Wrrcn: I’m making creampuffs. 

2np Wircu: Creampuffs? They sound 
windy. What are they? 

Ist Wircu: They are the favorite food 
of the King. He eats thousands of 
them. But he’ll never eat another, 
because I’ve taken his recipe. It’s 
right here in this book. (Puts book 
heside cauldron and stirs briskly.) 

2np Wrrcu: I’d much rather have vul- 
ture stew. But listen! I think I 
hear someone in the passageway. 

Ist Wircu: No one would dare come 
here. 

Princess (Offstage): Let me in. Please 
let me in. 

2nD Wircu: Oh no? I suppose that’s 
just the wind. 

Ist Wircu: Well, let her in. 





2npD Wircu: You let her in. 

Isr Wrrcn: I’m busy. Besides, it’s 
probably just a black cat peddler, 
and we have plenty. 

Princess (Offstage): In the name of 
the King, let me in! 

2np Wircu: Black cat peddler, eh? It 
sounds to me like the Princess. I’ll 
be glad to let her in. (Starts for side.) 

Ist Wircu (Catching hold of her): Oh 
no you don’t. I’m the head of this 
den. I'll let her in. And I'll do all 
the talking, too. I have an idea what 
she wants. You go into the bat room 
and stay there. 
side of stage.) 

2np Wircu (Pouting): Why can’t I 
hear what you talk about? 

Ist Wircu: It’s a private matter be- 
tween the Princess and me. 

2np Wircu: You're mean, and I'll get 
even with you for this. You’ll never 
eat a creampuff! It’s my curse on 
you for pushing me out like this. 

Ist Wrrcn: Your curse? On me? Me 
the Witch of All Witches? Bah! 
(Pushes her out.) 


(Points to opposite 


Princess (Offstage): Are you ever going 
to let. me in? 

Isr Wiren (/Hurrying across stage): 
Keep your jerkin on. I’m coming. 
(Goes to side) Come on in, and stop 
howling. 


Princess (Entering): You’re not very 
cordial. 


Ist Wircu: Why should I be? I didn’t 
invite you here. 

Princess: Most people would be glad 
to have a Princess visit them. 

Ist Wircu: Princess? Humph! What’s 
a Princess? I’m the Witch of All 
Witches. 


Princess: Then you’re just the person 
I want to talk to. 

Ist Wircu: Well, I don’t want to talk 
to you. What did you come here for? 

Princess: I want my father’s recipe 
for creampufis. 

Ist Wircn (Sarcastically) : Oh, you do? 
Well now, isn’t that just fine? I told 
your father he would never have that 
recipe again — and he won’t! Now, 
go before I put a curse on you. 

Princess: You can’t put a curse on 
someone who is not afraid of you. 

Ist Wircu: No? I’ll show you. (Points 
finger at Princess) Huggle, puggle, 
riggeldy smote. You are 
nanny goat. 

Princess: Really? How stupid. 


now a 


Ist Wircu: What? You defy me? 

Princess: I do— because you can 
plainly see your curses have no 
effect on me, for I am not afraid of 
you. 

Isr Wircn (Shrinking back): What’s 
this? You are not afraid of me 
the Witch of All Witches? 

Princess: Not a bit. And furthermore, 
I shall tell the whole kingdom your 
spells work only on those who fear 
you and they will fear no more. Then 
you will be helpless. 

Ist Witrcu: No, no! Not that! I’ll lose 
my union card! Please keep my 
secret, and I'll do anything you say. 

Princess: You will? (Walks slowly 
toward recipe book) Then give me 
this book. 

Ist Wircu: No! Anything but that. 
Don’t ask me to do that! 

Princess (Picking up book): Do you 
want the whole kingdom to know 
your secret? 





Wircen: You 
your people. 


Is wouldn’t dare tell 

Princess: I do not fear you, so I 
would dare do anything. (Starts 
toward side of stage.) 

Ist Wircn: This shouldn’t happen to 
a dog! 

Princess: Well, it has happened to 
you. I am taking this recipe book 
back to my father. There is nothing 
you can do about it. 
fake! (zits.) 

Isr Wircn: Fake! 
fake! 


Goodbye 


She called me a 


I'll show her. (/furries to 


cauldron) V\l brew a concoction that 
will teach her I am not a fake. (Pulls 
bottle from her cloak pocket and pours 


liquid into cauldron.) 

2nD Wircu (Poking head in from side of 
stage): Still making creampuffs, sis- 
ter? 

Isr Wircn: 
curse. 

2np Wircn: (Entering): I said 
would never eat a creampuff — and 
you want to live. 
That’s poison you’re pouring into the 
cauldron. 

Ist Wrren: Yes — I’m making a choice 
little brew for the Princess. She just 


Yes 


in spite of your 
you 


won't, if you 


called me a fake. 

2np Wircu: Well, well. She 
knows you better than I thought she 
did. 

Ist Wircn: Get out of here! (Picks up 
spoon and chases 2nd Wircu offstage. 
Lights go out.) 

SCENE 3 

SETTING: Same as SCENE 1. 

Ar Rise: KinGc and QuEEN are seated 
on thrones. 


well, 


KinG: I wonder when our lovely, dar- 
ling daughter will return. (Sighs) 


Ah, what a wonderful child she is. 

QvuEEN: You must think a lot of her, 
to send her to that awful witch’s den 
alone. (Cries into large handkerchief.) 

Kine: Oh, come, my dear. 
There is nothing to worry about. She 
will handle the situation beautifully. 
She takes after my side of the family, 
you know. 


come, 


QurEEN: That’s why I’m so worried 
about her. But, I’m sending Alger- 
non after her. Oh dear, I hope there 
won't be any trouble. 

Kina: If there is, my daughter can get 
Algernon out of it safe and sound. 
You can depend on her. (Smacks 
lips) And I'll have my creampuffs 
again. (BAKER and HERALD enter. 
They are supporting each other. They 
look tired and discouraged, with their 
heads hanging) What ho! Have you 
two been testing my wine again? 

Baker (Sinking to floor): Nay, Sire. 
We have been carrying out your 
orders. 

Kina: Orders? What orders? 

Herawp: To take the creampuffs apart, 
Sire, crumb by crumb, to find what 
they contained. 

Kina: Ah, yes. And what did you find? 

Baker: That they are made only of 
crumbs, Sire — millions and millions 
and millions of crumbs. And, alas, I 
had each and every one under my 
personal inspection. (Sighs) I am 
poohed. (Puts head on arm and goes 
to sleep.) 

Heraup: And I — I am pooh poohed. 
(Sinks down, puts head on BAKER and 
goes to sleep.) 

QuEEN: Pooh! What nonsense. (AL- 
GERNON enters wearing a pair of box- 
ing gloves.) 





Kine: What on earth! Boxing gloves! 
You can be wearing those for only 
one reason — to keep your hands 
warm. 

QvuEEN: Nothing of the kind. He’s on 
his way to the witch’s den to save 
our daughter, aren’t you, Algernon? 

ALGERNON: Oh, quite. 
loudly.) 

KinG: Do you think you can knock the 
witch out with those gloves? 

ALGERNON: Oh, quite. (KING laughs.) 

OrrstaGE Voice: Make way for her 
Highness, the Princess! 

KinG: She’s back! Hooray! Cream- 
puffs again! (PRINCESS enters carry- 
ing recipe book.) 

Princess: Father! I have it! Your 
recipe book! (Hands book to KING 
who immediately sits on 71.) 


(Kine laughs 


KinG: Daughter, you’ve saved my life. 
I’ve a notion to make you Queen. 

QuEEN: You're horrid. I’m going home 
to mother. (Steps down from throne 
and starts haughtily stage. 
Wircu or ALL WIrcHeEs enters.) 


across 


Kine (To Wircnu): I sentenced you to 
your mountain den for life. What 
are you doing here? 

Wircu: I have come on the kindest of 
missions, Sire. I have brought a gift 
for your brave, gracious daughter. 
When she told me of your suffering 
because of the loss of your cream- 
puff recipe, I was afraid you might 
wither away in front of her very eyes. 
So, I willingly gave her the recipe. 


Princess: Why, you 


Wircu: Just a moment, dearie. I have 
brought you the most valuable gift a 
girl could receive — the Water of 
Youth. You have but to take one 


swallow and you shall never grow 
older. 

Princess (Slightly interested): Really? 

Wircu: I guarantee it. One sip of this 
wonderful water and you remain just 
as you are for the rest of your life. 
(Princess takes bottle as 2np WircH 
runs 7n.) 

2np Wircu: Stop! Don’t drink that! 
It’s poison! I saw her brew it after 
the Princess left her den. (PRINCESS 
drops bottle.) 

Ist Wircu: You fool! 
ruined everything! 
PaGE enters and catches hold of her.) 
Let me go! 

Kina: No! Hold her! She has tried to 
poison my daughter. Herald! Baker! 
Get up! Take the Witch prisoner! 
(HERALD and BAKER spring up and 
take WircH by arms.) 

Ist Wircu: Let me go, I say! 

Kina: You'll go after I’m through with 
you. Page, pick up that bottle. 
(PAGE picks up bottle) You now hold 
in your hand the magic Water of 
Youth — a gift to my daughter from 
the Witch of All Witches. Take it to 
the Witch and make her drink of it. 

Ist Wircu: No! No! 

KinG: But you said one sip of it and 
you would never grow older. Surely 


Now you've 
(Runs to door. 


you would like to remain as you are 
the rest of your life. 

Isr Wircn: But the rest of my life 
would be so short. 

KinGc: Ah, so you admit your bottle 
contains poison. 

Ist Wircu: No, Sire. But 

Kinc: Then drink. It is my royal de- 
cree. (Pace puts bottle to Wrren’s 

lips and tips it up. 

Take her out and throw her to the 


She collapses.) 





buzzards. (BAKER and HERALD drag 
Wircu out.) 

2nD Wircu: Good riddance to bad 
rubbish. And now, Sire, what is your 
royal decree for me? Remember, I 
am the one who saved your daughter. 

Kinc: You? Well, let me see. How 
would you like to be the Witch of All 
Witches? 

2nD Wircu: Silly boy. There is 
nothing I’d rather be in the whole 
world. 

K1nG: Then come and kneel in front of 
my throne. 

2nD Wircu: Could I please stand, Sire? 
My rheumatism has been bothering 
me lately. 

KinG (Rising and holding hand over 
Wircn’s head as she stands before 
throne): | dub you the Witch of All 
Witches. But remember, no stomp- 
ing on my royal toes. 

2np Wircu: Never, Sire. 

Kinc: And no attempts at poisoning 
my daughter. 

2np Wircu: Perish the thought. 

Kinc: And above all — no more steal- 
ing of my creampuff recipe. 

2npD Wircu: May I follow in my sister’s 
footsteps if I should ever do a thing 
like that. 

Kina: Very well, then. Depart, Witch 
of All Witches. (Wrrcn bows, turns 
to go and notices PAGE.) 

2np Wircu: You! No, it can’t be. Yet, 
my witch’s eyes never deceive me. 

QueEN: What’s wrong with him? Has 
he got chickenpox? 

2np Wircu: Chickenpox! Pooh! He has 
a kingdom far greater than yours. 

KinGc: What? Who is he? 

2npD Wircu: He is Prince Reginald, son 
of the mighty King Cole. He was lost 


when only two years old and his 
father thought him dead. I remem- 
ber it well, because I was working on 
the night shift in a haunted house 
near the castle. 

QUEEN (Running to Pace): How ro- 
mantic. A rea] prince and my future 
son-in-law. 

KinG: How’s that? I thought our 
daughter was to marry Algernon. 
Princess: But remember, Father, you 
promised that if I brought back your 
recipe for creampuffs you’d let me 

marry the Page. 

Kino: Oh, so I did. So I did. Well, 
then I guess I can keep my promise, 
now that the Page is really a Prince. 
(Princess holds out her hands to 
PAGE who comes to her and takes them 
in his) Go, my children, and arrange 
the ceremony. 

QureEN: I'll take care of that. And I’m 
so happy for you, my dear. (PaGr 
puts his arm around Princess and 
they exit as all on stage applaud. 
ALGERNON keeps beating his boxing 
gloves together after others have stopped 
clapping their hands.) 

KiNG (Looking at him): And now, what 
do we do with this? (Points to him) 

2np Wircu: Let me have him. He can 
feed my bats for me. 

QuEEN: No, I'll keep him here. 
listens to my reading. 

Kina: Let him decide for himself. 
Algernon, do you want to stay here 
and listen to the Queen read her 
books? 

ALGERNON (Rapidly): I should say not! 
If I had to spend the rest of my life 
that way I think I should go mad. 
I’ve listened to romance so long now 
I’m sick and tired of it. And I never 


He 





wanted to marry your daughter 
either. I think she’s a little snip, but 
I have no means of support, so 
marrying her would have been better 
than starving to death. If the Witch 
wants me to go with her, I’ll be glad 
to. Feeding bats is far better than 
listening to romance. I hate ro- 
mance! I love bats! So what are we 
waiting for? Come on, witchie, my 
love. Fly with me to your mountain 
cavern where I can sit on a cool rock, 
take off my shoes and relax in peace 
and quiet. (Puts arm around Wircu) 

2nD Wircu: My pin-up boy! Let’s go. 
My broom is waiting at the gate. 
(They skip out.) 

QuEEN: Well, I never in all my life. . . 
Did you know he was as silly as 
that? 

KinG: Oh, quite. 

QUEEN: Please! Don’t ever say that 
again. (Shudders) And to think he 
might have been my son-in-law. 

KinG: Would you like to read some- 
thing to get him off your mind? 

Queen: Yes. What would you like 
to hear? 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Kino’s CREAMPUFFS 
Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: All characters are in traditional 
costumes. The Baker wears a white apron 
and the usual cook’s hat. 


Properties: Tray of oy ase. large spec- 


tacles for Queen; book; long spoon; hand- 
kerchief; boxing gloves; bottle. 


Lighting: No special effects for Scenes 1 and 3, 
yut the stage should be very dim for Scene 
2, with perhaps a red or blue lantern near 
the cauldron to give an eerie effect. 


Kina (Dreamily): I would like to hear 
the sound of a spoon stirring 

QueEN: Now wait a minute. 

Kina: I would like to hear a spoon 
stirring up a bowlful of delicious 
creampuffs. (Holds recipe book out to 
QueEN) And as long as you are so 
anxious to read, take this down to 
the kitchen, read the recipe for 
creampuffs and start making some 
right away. 

QuEEN: You’re horrid. 

Kinc: I’m also hungry. (Puts book 
under QUEEN’S arm and ushers her 
lo exit) That’s a good girl, now. One 
big batch. Just like mother used 
to make. 

QUEEN: Oh, the kind that taste like 
tennis balls. (Sighs) Very well — if 
you insist. (Exits, followed by 
LADIES-IN-WAITING. KING hurries 
hack to throne, sits down. Takes 
creampuff from pocket of his cloak. 
Settles back, smiles.) 

KinG: I always keep a spare for emer- 
gencies. (Kats as curtains close.) 

THE END 


Reprinted from April, 1946 issue. 





EXTRA COPIES 
FOR CLASSROOM USE... 


Many schools order extra subscrip- 
tions to PLAYS for classroom reading. 
Why not make PLAYS available to 
every child in your classes? 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 














PRODUCTION NOTES 
A Case ror Two Detectives 
(Play on pages 13-22) 

Characters: 6 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes; Modern everyday dress for Susan, 
Mrs. Barton, Mrs. Ashby, Miss Marlowe, 
Mr. Allen, Mrs. Allen and Quentin Van 
Quentin. Announcer wears a dark suit. 
Annie is dressed in a maid’s costume. Serv- 
ants are dressed in butler’s outfits. 2nd 
Servant wears a black mask as directed in 
the script. Mr. Allen wears a wig. Rivets 
O'Neill wears a slouch hat and a trench 
coat with a turned-up collar. He also has 
a bright tie. 

Properties: Gun for Rivets; gun for 2nd 
Servant; magnifying glass; cuff link; key; 
vapers; scripts; wrist watch for Miss 
Marlowe. 

Setting: Drawing room in the Barton’s Long 
Island home. French doors leading to 
garden are located upstage center. Other 
entrances are located right and left. A 
mirror hangs on wall right. Other chairs, 
tables and lamps comprise furnishings. 
The setting may be rather lavish and fur- 
nished in good taste. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





PLAYBOOKS 


@— > If you are a subscriber you may obtain 
additional copies of any of the plays pub- 
lished in PLAYS for use by members of 
the cast. 


@-> By purchasing play scripts you can save 
much time and effort spent in copying out 
parte. 


@—> We can supply you with copies of plays 
from current and past issues. 


Subscribers pay only 20 cents per script! 


When ordering, be sure to give name under 
which subscription is listed. (Otherwise the 
price of each play is 40 cents per copy.) 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 


ment accompany orders, especially in small 
quantsties. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
Wuart Is A Parrior? 
(Play on pages 23-30) 

Characters: 17 male; 12 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday, modern dress for all 
characters except Uncle Sam and Miss 
Democracy. Uncle Sam wears the tradi- 
tional red, white and blue costume; Miss 
Democracy may be dressed like Columbia 
or in similar patriotic costume. 

Properties: American flag for Flag Waver; 
bag of lunch containing a wrapped sand- 
wich, a banana, some gum, a a bottle 
of pop for Jerry. 

Setting: A bare stage with an American flag 
on a standard at one side of the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Miss Fix-Ir 
(Play on pages 31-42) 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Janet and Carol wear summer 
dresses; Janet also wears an apron. Henry 
wears blue jeans and T-shirt. Wayne Kent 
first appears in khakis and sport shirt; 
he may wear painter’s cover-alls and hat 
when he reappears with  step-ladder. 
Bertha Stonepepper wears dated middle- 
aged summer ilies with hat, bag, um- 
brella, and gloves. Matilda Kirchner’s 
outfit is trim and aristocratic; she carries 
gloves and handbag, also. Timothy Ash- 
well wears a dignified summer suit. 
‘operties: Two or three dustcloths, pail, 
mop and other cleaning equipment; step- 
ladder, cans of paint, brushes, and rags. 

selling: The living room of a summer cottage, 
in the small resort community of Lakeside. 
The room has a forgotten and neglected 
appearance. The few pieces of furniture 
are out of date and somewhat battered. 
There are two entrances to the room: a 
door at backstage center which leads out- 
side, and a door at left which leads to the 
other rooms of the house. At downstage 
right are two straight-backed chairs, 
separated by an old scarred table. At 
downstage left is an old-fashioned rocking 
chair, with a dust cloth draped over the 
back. A cupboard with bare shelves 
stands to left of center opening. On floor 
to right of center opening, leaning against 
back wall, face inward, is a large framed 
picture. At no time is the picture itself 
visible to the audience. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Father Hits the Jackpot 


by Juliet Garver 


Characters 

Fatuer, Paul Evans 
Morue_r, Lorraine Evans 
SHEILA, 16 
Tommy, 15 
Cinpy, 14 
Parrice, 13 } 
AunT MARION 
Tue Cook 
TV Commen- | 

TATOR | 
REPORTER 


their children 


can be. played by 
same person 


SCENE | 

Time: A Saturday afternoon. 

Serrine: The Evans living room. 

At Rise: FATHER is sitting at his desk, 
working on a pile of bills. Moruer 
sits in armchair, sewing. SHEILA 18 
doing her nails. CINDY is sprawled 
on the floor, absorbed in a movie maga- 
zine, while Patrice is writing on a 
magazine in her lap. 

Fatuer: Bills, bills, and more bills 
that’s all I ever get in the mail 
these days. Tomorrow morning, I’m 
going to dump all the mail in the 
wastebasket, without even looking 
at it. 

Patrice (Looks up, alarmed): Oh no, 
you can’t do that! 

SHEILA: Patrice is afraid you’ll throw 
away one of her precious samples 
face powder, salve for aching muscles, 
baby cereal — what are you sending 
away for this time, Patrice? 

Patrice: Never you mind. (Continues 
to fill out coupon, Inting her pencil) 

Moruer: There’s nothing wrong with 


Patrice’s sending for free 
samples. 

Fatuer: How about sending away to 
Fort Knox? Maybe they’ll send you 
a few nice samples. 
use them. 

Patrice: But it’s fun sending away 
for samples! I like to collect things, 
all kinds of funny things. 

SHEILA: She’s getting almost as pe- 
culiar as Aunt Marion. 

FaTHeEr (Looks up): Huh... your Aunt 
Marion. I wish she’d part with some 
of that money she stuffs her mattress 
with! 

Crnpy: Aunt Marion’safemale Scrooge, 
if you ask me. 

SHEILA: Imagine carrying an umbrella 
twelve months a year, rain or shine, 
and a purse with a lock and key 

Parrice: And she wears the key on a 
chain around her neck! 

Moruer (Reprovingly): Now, girls . . . 

Fatuer: Well, I do think Aunt Marion 
ought to use her money for a good 
cause. 

Seria: Us, for instance. 
only relatives, after all. 

FatrHer (Sighs): I’d almost agree... . 
there’s our wedding anniversary 
coming up next week. And I don’t 
think I’ll be able to afford anything 
more than going out for dinner. 

Moruer: I don’t mind, dear 
really I don’t. 

Farner: There’s so much I want for 
you, Lorraine, and for the children. 
But there just never seems to be 


away 


We sure could 


We're her 





. 


any money left for anything extra. 

Suer_a: Well, I’ve been baby sitting 
for years and buy lots of my own 
clothes. 

Patrice: Oh, being a sitter isn’t so 
rough. 

SHEILA: No? One evening with little 
Butch McWilliams and you’d quit. 
Butch is a Space Man these days 
and every Saturday night he kills 
me with his magic ray gun. I have 
to lie down on the floor and pretend 
to be dead. 

Patrick: That should be a snap.. . 
for you. 

Moruer (Scolding): Girls! 

SueiLa: I wish we didn’t always have 
to worry about money. 

Cinpy (In her best movie star manner): 
So vulgar... 

Parrice: If we were rich, I’d buy 
twenty-nine cashmere sweaters, one 
in every color of the rainbow. When 
they got dirty, I’d just throw them 
away 

Cinpy: If we had loads of money, I’d 
have a bedroom like a movie star’s, 
with white satin, quilted walls, 
shimmering satin sheets, and a white 
and gold telephone. 

SuHeiLa: I’d have a car of my own 
a purple convertible with a pink top. 
(Tommy enters left with a letter in his 
hand.) 


Tommy: What’s everybody so happy 
about? Dad get a raise? 


Farner: This is the most mercenary 
family. 

Tommy: Here’s a letter from Aunt 
Marion. Just found it in the mailbox 
when I came in. 

Moruenr: She never wrote us a letter 
before. 


Tommy: She did now. 
the envelope. 
MoruHeERr) 

Moruer (Reads envelope): 
open till your anniversary. 

SueiLa: That’s funny .. . it must be 
a present. 

Patrice: Probably an old family 
recipe for apple dumplings. 

Cinpy: Or a page from her mother’s 
diary. 

Moruer: Well, whatever it is, I won’t 
open it till our anniversary. It 
wouldn’t be right. (Puts envelope 
down on desk) There. ’ 

Patrice: Tommy, what would you 
want, if‘we were rich, and you could 
have anything at all? 

Tommy: Food and more food — and 
then dessert. I’m starving! I had 
only three measly hamburgers for 
lunch. 

Patrice: I don’t know how you had 
the strength to get home. 

Tommy: You be quiet. (Heads for 
doorway backstage center.) Think Ill 
have a little snack. 

Moruer: Don’t touch the fried 
chicken! We're having that for 
dinner — cold, with potato salad. 

Tommy (Turns and faces them): | 
know what /’d want if we were rich. 
Yeah .. . I’d sit on a banquet couch 
like Caesar and those guys and eat 
all day long . . . have servants bring 
steaming food .. . hot roast beef... 
golden brown turkey . . . mountains 
of French fries. ..mmm.. . that 
would be the life. Pardon me while 
I go console my aching stomach with 
a cheese sandwich or two. (/e exits.) 

Crnpy: All he ever thinks about is 
his stomach. 


Her name’s on 
Here. (Hands it to 


Do not 





Sueita: Say, Mom, what would you 
want if you could have anything in 
the world? 

Moruer (Smiling): Lots of things . . 
a dishwasher, a freezer, a trip around 
the world... 

FatHerR (Grumbling good-naturedly): 
Stop spending all the money I don’t 
have! (Gels up for his newspaper 
and settles himself on the couch) My 
aching head. Why don’t you women 
go dream somewhere else so I can 
work my trick crossword puzzle in 
peace? (Concentrates on his news- 
paper ) 

Suet: You still doing those puzzles 
for the Daily Tribune Contest? 

Fatuer (Without looking up): Mm hm 
... there’s $25,000 in prizes. Maybe 
I’ll win. There’s a winner every 
week. They haven’t announced last 
week’s winner yet. They will any 
day now. 

Moruer: I’d better see what Tommy’s 
eating. He can make food disappear 
so fast. (She goes.) 

SHEILA: Cindy, let’s go upstairs and 
work on our secret project... you 
know... (Hums “Anniversary Waltz’’) 

Fatuer (Smiling): I don’t hear a 
thing .. . (They exit.) Oh, Patrice, 
how about mailing your new coupon? 

Patrice: All right. (Takes her coupon 
and pen with her) | can take a hint. 
(She exits.) 

Fatuer (Aloud, to himself): Children 
...hm... 1 don’t know what the 
world is coming to these days 
talk, talk, talk. A man ought to 
wear ear muffs when he lives with 
so Many women (Yawns) I’m 
getting sleepy .. . (Closes his eyes) 


Maybe I'll close my eyes fora minute 


... feels good . . . (Opens his eyes as 
TV ANNOUNCER comes onstage, wear- 
ing top hat.) 

TV ANNOUNCER: Mr. Paul Evans? 

FaTHER: Yes? 

TV ANNOUNCER: Congratulations! 
You’ve just won $25,000 on the TV 
Gold Mine Show. (Hands him check) 

FATHER: $25,000? Me? 

TV ANNOUNCER: Yes, sir. Yours was 
the winning entry: the best 25 words 
on why you wanted to find a gold 
mine in your own backyard. 
gratulations again! (He exits.) 

FatHer: $25,000? I can’t believe it. 
(Looks at check) Yes, it’s made out to 
me all right .. . (Znter Reporter, 
wearing felt hat way back on his head.) 

Reporter: Mr. Paul Evans? 

FATHER: Yes? 

Reporter: I’m Carsons from the Daily 
Tribune. You're a mighty lucky 
man — yes sir! 

FatuHer: I am? 

Reporter: Yes sir. You've won the 
Daily Tribune trick crossword puzzle 
contest. First prize, $50,000. (//ands 
him stack of play money) 

Faruer: But — but I never won any- 
thing before in my life . . . (Looks at 
money as RePorTER exits) $50,000! 
We're rich! (Starts throwing money 
into air) Whee... we’re rich! I’m 
going to buy a new car, a foreign 
one with air conditioning. And I’ll 
buy Lorraine a fur coat! (Morner 
comes onstage.) Here, Lorraine, buy 
yourself a mink coat, buy two, one 
for every day and one for Sunday. 
(Throws money into air) Whee! We're 
rich! (Moruer looks astonished as 
the curtain slowly closes.) 

CURTAIN 


Con- 





SCENE 2 

Time: The dream continues. 

Setrine: The Evans’ living room. 

Ar Ruse: Tommy is reclining on the 
couch, Nero style, eating a giant bunch 
of grapes. THe Cook enters and looks 
at him anxiously. 

Cook: Will there be anything else, 
sir? 


Tommy (Tearing off another grape and 
What did I 
have? Just three small steaks, some 
French fries, two banana splits with 


eating it): Of course. 


hot fudge and now a measly bunch 
of grapes. 

Cook: Three pounds of grapes. 

Tommy: A mere drop in the bucket. 

Cook: You must have an awfully big 
bucket. 

Tommy: I beg your pardon? 

Cook: Oh, I’m sorry. I didn’t mean 
anything. 

Tommy: Well, I 
not right this minute, but in a little 
while. 


want some food 

But don’t keep me waiting. 
If my stomach growls, I’ll growl at 
vou! 

Cook: Yes sir, anything you say. 

Tommy: How about a pizza? 

Cook: Begging your pardon, sir, are 
you sure all this won’t kill you? 

Tommy (Smiling): My dear woman, 
can you think of a better way to die? 

Cook (Looks at him strangely): N-no... 
I’ll go to work on the pizza. Sausage 
or anchovy? 

Tommy: Both. And don’t forget the 
onions and garlic. 

Cook: I won't. Maybe I’d better call 

just to stand by, in 

. (She exits.) 


a doctor, too 
Case... 

Tommy (Dangling the grapes): Ah, this 
is the life! (/nter SHEILA.) 


SHemtA: Tommy, I’m worried. You 
know, ever since I got my con- 
vertible, I’ve been so popular . 

Tommy: So what’s so horrible? 

SHeiia: Is it me the boys like or is it 
the convertible? 

Moruer: I don’t where we 
should go, Hawaii or Bermuda... . 

Tommy: This family’s really got prob- 
lems 


(Enter Moruer.) 
know 


(Enter PATRICE, wearing 
four or five sweaters.) What are you 
supposed to be, a mummy? 

Patrice: If you weren’t so befuddled 
by food, you’d see I’m wearing my 
cashmere sweaters. 

Tommy: Why so many? Going to the 
North Pole to welcome Santa Claus? 

Patrice: Very funny. 

Moruer: Aren’t you too warm, dear? 

Parrice: I'll get used to it. (Enter 
Cinpy, dressed theatrically, a feather 
in her hair, tottering on high heels, 
carrying a fan, ete.) 

Moruer: Cindy... for goodness’ sakes! 

Cinpy: How do I look? (Turns around) 

Tommy: Awful. 

Moruer: Is this a costume for a play 

You didn’t tell me. 

Crnpy: Oh Mother, how can you be a 
mother and still be so naive? I 
copied this from Movie Moments 
magazine — it’s what Teresa Du- 
Laine wore for the premiere of her 
latest picture! 


at school? 


Moruer: You’re not going to school 
in that, are you? 

Cinpy: No. I went outside like this 
and some of the kids from school . . . 
well... they just don’t understand. 
They don’t even know what sophis- 
tication means. (/nter FATHER.) 

Farner: And how’s my happy family 
today? 





Parrice: A little warm. . . 

Fatuer (Not hearing her): Wait till 
our anniversary next week! I’ll have 
more surprises for everyone 
especially for you, Lorraine. 

Moruer: Paul, it’s so wonderful to 
have money. 

Fatuer: You bet it is. You know, 
I’ve been thinking. I’d like to paper 
one room in the house with dollar 
bills . . . the den upstairs... or 
should I make it five dollar bills? 

Parrice: But that’s showing off... 

Tommy: Look what’s talking — Miss 
Eskimo of the Year. 

Patrice (Tugging at the sweaters around 
her neck): Whew! 1 can’t stand all 
these sweaters. I guess I need only 
one sweater at a time. I’m going 
upstairs to change. (She exits.) 

Crinpy: I’ll bet even Teresa Du Laine 
doesn’t have a room papered with 
dollar bills . . . (Looks down at her 
clothes) Maybe I'll take off these 
clothes and put on a skirt and 
blouse... kinda lonely just parading 
around in here... (She exis.) 

Tommy (Gets up): If you'll excuse me, 
I’m going up to lie down. (Puts his 
hand on his stomach) I'm going to 
have the worst stomach-ache in 
history. (Smiles wanly) And I’m 
not even sure it was worth it. 
(He exits.) 

Moruer: Paul, you didn’t mean that 
about papering a room with dollar 
bills? 

FatHer: Mmm... I don’t know. I’ve 
worried about money all my life. 


This is more fun .. . (Takes money 
out of his pocket) See, I can just 


throw it around ... (Throws money 
into the air. Curtain slowly closes.) 


SCENE 3 

Time: A short time later. 

Serrine: The Evans living room. 

Ar Rise: Fatuer is alone onstage, 
asleep on couch. He opens his eyes 
and looks around him slowly. 

FaTHer (Stretches, yawns): I thought 
it was a dream .. . too good to be 
true... and I don’t think I could 
ever throw money around like that. 
(Throws his hand up into the air as 
if he had money in it) Whee 
wasn’t that something? (Gets up 
and scans Aunt Marion’s envelope) 
Wonder what’s in this? For our last 
anniversary, Aunt Marion gave us a 
set of pot holders she made herself. 
(Holds envelope up to light) I can’t 
believe it, but it looks like a check. 
| wonder if I should open it. (Phone 
rings. He puts envelope down and 
goes to phone) Hello? Paul Evans 
speaking. What? The Daily Tribune 
Puzzle Contest? I did? Well! 
Thank you... yes... thank you 
very much! (/angs up) What do 
you know? (Weakly) | won a prize 
in last week’s contest. $2500. (Looks 
around room a moment) 1 think I’m 
awake now. (inches himself) Ow 

yes ... 1 must be awake 
where is everybody? Lorraine! 
(Shouts) Tommy! Cindy! Patrice! 
(Moruer and Tommy rush onstage.) 

Moruer: Paul, why are you shouting 
so? 

Farner (Smugly): (mm a smart man, 
Lorraine, a smart man 

Moruer (Impatiently): Yes, yes, 
know, but why all the shouting? 

Fatuer: | just won a prize in the 
Daily Tribune Puzzle Contest. They 
called me on the phone. 





Patrice: I ought to try that instead 
of sending away for free samples. 

Moruer: Paul, that’s wonderful. How 
much did you win? 

Farner (Tries to be nonchalant): Oh, 
a mere $2500. 

Tommy: Wow! 

Patrice: Double wow! 

Faruer: I’m going to buy you a nice 
present for our anniversary, Lor- 
raine... 

Crinpy: Mother’s going to be smothered 
in mink! 

FaTHER (Shakes his head): No, nothing 
like that. I think we should be wise 
about this money. Maybe put it 


in the bank and save it to help put 
our children through college. 
Cinpy: What a horrible, sensible idea. 
Farner (Smiling): Raising children 
can be horrible and sensible, too, at 


times. 

Patrice: Oh, nothing exciting is ever 
going to happen to this family. 

Moruer: Why it just did. Your father 
got $2500, just like that! You never 
can tell what tomorrow will bring. 
(Doorbell rings.) 1 wasn’t expecting 
anyone... ‘ 

SHEILA: I’ll get it. (She goes to door 
and returns with Aunt MAaArIon.) 

FaTHer: Why, Aunt Marion .. . 

Aunt Marron: The weather man said 
“Rain,” but I thought I’d take a 
chance and come here anyway. 

Moruer: That was very nice of you, 
Aunt Marion. Come on in. 

Aunt Marion (Walks towards others): 
Of course, I brought my umbrella, 
just in case. 

Moruer: We’ve just had some won- 
derful news. 

Patrick (Not happily): Yeah . 
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Father won $2500 in the Daily 
Tribune Puzzle Contest. 

Aunt Marion: My, think of that! 
$2500... 

Fatuer (Pleased with himself): Mm 
hm... think of that! 

Aunt Marion: I suppose you have all 
sorts of plans for the money. 

Farner: Well, for the first moment, I 
got kind of excited and thought 
maybe we'd all take a trip, to 
Hawaii or some place like that. But 
then, all of a sudden, I changed my 
mind. Most of that money’s going 
right in the bank: towards my chil- 
drens’ college education. 

Cinpy: I’m not even sure I want to go 
to college. I don’t know if an actress 
has to go to college. 

Aunt Marion: Be quiet a minute, 
Cindy. Paul, you mean to tell me 
you’re not going to spend that money 
foolishly? 

Fatuer: No, I’m not. Oh, I might send 
a check to the Greenview Orphan 
Home, too. I always send them a 
check for Christmas, and I’d like 
to send them something extra, now 
that I’ve won this money. 

Aunt Marton: I’d better sit down. 
(She sits.) This is all rather sur- 
prising to me. 

FatueR: I’m a little surprised myself. 
Oh, we’ve talked about what we’d 
do if we had some extra money .. . 

SHEILA: We sure did! 

FaTuHer: But when you actually have 
some, well... 

Moruer: It’s not the same thing at all. 
Aunt Marton: I had no idea you felt 
like this about money. Hm. . 

By the way, did you get my letter? 

Moruer: Yes, we did, but we didn’t 





open it. You said not to, till our 
anniversary. (Doorbell rings.) 

Patrice: Maybe Father won some 
more money! 

Tommy: I hope it’s the groceries — 
I’m starving! (He goes to the door — 
REPORTER enters.) No, it’s not the 
grocery order. 

Reporter: Is this the Evans house? 

Tommy: Yes, but if you’re selling en- 
cyclopedias, we have two sets already, 
and Mom’s vacuum cleaner’s in good 
shape. 

Reporter (Laughing): Now wait a 
minute, young fellow. I’m Jim 
Harrison from the Daily Tribune. 
You’ve probably read my column. 

FATHER (Goes over to greet REPORTER): 
Come in, Mr. Harrison. I’m Paul 


Evans, this is my wife, my aunt, Miss 
Selby, my children—Tommy, Sheila, 
Cindy, Patrice — (The children nod 


as he says their names.) 

Reporter: A fine family, Mr. Evans. . 

FatHer: Thank you. 

Crnpy: Aren’t you going to take our 
pictures? 

Reporter (Smiles): No, afraid not, 
young lady. I’m here to interview 
Mr. Evans. The Daily Tribune likes 
to get a statement from each contest 
winner. (Takes out pad and pencil) 

Faruer: I’m the happiest man in the 
world since I won that $2500, and 
you can quote me. 

Reporter: Wait a minute 
say $2500? 

FatHer: Why yes... that’s what I 
... you mean, I didn’t win anything? 

Aunt Marion: Well, speak up 
speak up, young man. 

Reporter: Oh yes, sir, you won a 
prize, but not $2500. I’m sorry, but 


did you 
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you must have misunderstood my 
editor on the phone. He always 
talks with a cigar in his mouth. 

FaTtHer (Weakly): How — how much 
did I win? 

Reporter: Twenty-five dollars. 

Tommy: Oh brother. . . 

Fatuer: I see... (Shrugs) Well .. . 

Reporter: This would make a good 
story, but my paper wouldn’t print 
it. My editor would hit the ceiling. 
Well, in a few words, just give me 
your reaction when you heard you 
were a contest winner. 

Faruer (Still dazed): I 
what to say. 

Moruer (Helping out): It’s a 
prise. 

Farner: Yes . 
ae 

Reporter: I’m sorry you didn’t hear 
my editor right, Mr. Evans. We'll 
... uh... mail your check this after- 
noon. (Starts to leave) 

Faruer: Thank you. 
leaves. ) 

Patrice: Don’t feel Father. 
We'll work our way through college, 
all of us. 

SHemaA: Tommy can work in a restau- 
rant —maybe he’d get his meals free. 

Cinpy: And I’ve had years of ex- 
perience baby sitting. I could baby 
sit like mad for all the professors’ 
wives. 

Fatruer (T'ries to smile): Things aren’t 
that bad, really. We still have some 
money in the bank. Of course, I’m 
disappointed — and I did want to 
buy you something special for our 
anniversary, Lorraine. 

Moruer: It doesn’t 
Really it doesn’t. 


don’t know 
a sur- 


. that will 


. yes . 


(REPORTER 


bad, 


matter, dear. 





Aunt Marion (Gets up): I’ve changed 
my mind. 

Moruer: You don’t have to go home 
yet, Aunt Marion. I don’t think 
it’s going to rain. 

Aunt Marion (Goes to desk and gets 
her letter): Vm going to open this 
letter. 

Cinpy: But Aunt Marion... 

Moruer: You said we should wait. 

Aunt Marion (Opens letter and pulls 
out check): 1 wrote you a check, 
but I’m going to tear it up. (Tears 
up check as they all watch) 

Tommy: This is the day we all shoulda 
stood in bed . . . except that I get 
so hungry... 

SHEILA: I guess we’re just not destined 
to be rich. 


Aunt Marion: I wrote you a check for 


twenty-five dollars but that was be- 
fore I found out how sensible you 
Now 
another 
(She 


could be about money, Paul. 


I’m going to write you 


check for your anniversary. 


goes to desk, unlocks handbag, pulls 
out checkbook and writes check.) This 
check is for $2500. 

Crnpy: I’m speechless. 

Fatuer: I’d better sit down . 
much excitement for one day. 

Aunt Marton: I’ll admit I’ve been 
selfish, but I’m going to be different 
from now on. 

Tommy: I’m sosurprised I’ve practically 
lost my appetite! 

Aunt Marion (Gets up and hands check 
to Moruer): Here you are, Lorraine. 

Moruner: I —I don’t know how to 
thank you... 

Aunt Marion: You don’t have to. 
(Gets her umbrella) You see, Santa 
Claus doesn’t always wear a beard. 
(She winks.) This time, he’s carry- 
ing an umbrella. (Waves her um- 
brella in the air) Happy Anniversary! 

Fatuer (Still amazed): This is an anni- 
versary we'll never forget . . . but 
never! (Curtain.) 


THE END 


. . too 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Farner Hits THE JACKPOT 

Characters: 3 or 4 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Father, Mother, Sheila, Cindy, 
Patrice and Tommy wear modern every- 
day clothes on first appearance. In Scene 2, 
Patrice wears several sweaters on top of 
each other, and Cindy wears an exaggerated 
“movie” costume: spike heels, long black 
satin dress, feather in hair, fan, ete. The 
Cook wears chef’s hat and apron. The TV 
commentator wears a high hat; the Re- 
porter wears an old felt hat pushed far 
back on his head. Aunt Marion wears old- 
fashioned clothes, hat, large handbag and 
umbrella; around her neck is the key to 
the handbag. 

Properties: Pen, checkbook, stack of bills, 
and newspaper for Father; sewing or 
knitting for Mother; nail polish for Sheila; 


Costumes: 


movie magazine for Cindy; magazine and 
coupon to tear out, pencil, for Patrice; 
envelope containing check; large bunch 
of grapes for Tommy; check for TV Com- 
mentator; stage money, pad and _ pencil, 
for Reporter; checkbook for Aunt we sy 
old doorbell or bicycle bell for sounds of 
doorbell and telephone. 


Setting: The Evans living room. There are 
two doors: an exit at left which leads 
outdoors, and a door at backstage center 
which connects with the other rooms of 
the house. There is a couch upstage left, 
with a low coffee table in front of it. A desk 
stands near downstage right, with tele- 
phone, stack of bills, ete., on it. There is a 
chair for the desk, and several other 
chairs and small tables, ete. scattered 
around the stage. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





The Wise Wife 


by Mary Ann Nicholson 


Characters 
Cua-MING, oldest sister 
Au-LinG, middle sister 
Me-CHIna, youngest sister 
FARMER Cuvu, their father 
CouRIER 
MARRIAGE-MAKER, an old man 
SCRIBE 

Tre: Long, long ago. 

Serrinc: The courtyard of a Chinese 
farmhouse. 

At Rise: Cua-MING shows off her new 
gown to Me-Cuinc while An-LInG 
stirs rice in a bowl and watches them. 

Cua-M1na: How do I look, Me-Ching? 

Me-CuinG: You look splendid in your 
new embroidered silk gown, Cha- 
Ming. 


Cua-Mina: I have been working on 
this design for a year. 

Me-CuinG: You have the finest em- 
broidering hand in the kingdom. 
Cua-Minc: Thank you. You are kind 

to say so. 
Au-Lina: And what do you have to say 


to me, Me-Ching? (Lets her smell 
contents of the bowl) 

Me-Cuinc: You make the best rice 
soup in the land, Ah-Ling. 

Au-Lina: I’m glad you know good 
cooking when you eat it. Some day I 
may teach you my secret recipes. 

Me-Cuina: I shall be most grateful to 
you if you do. 

Au-Linc: Now I must have some more 
fresh rice from the far rice paddy for 

Be- 


cause you are the youngest, Me- 


this special soup I’m making. 


Ching, you have the swiftest feet. 
Please fetch me the rice while I 
stir the soup. 

Me-Curna: But what if the Emperor’s 
Marriage-Maker comes while I am 
gone? 

Au-Lina: Never fear, you'll be back 
before he arrives, if you hurry. 

Me-Cuina: Call me loudly when he 
comes so that I may run home faster. 
I don’t want to miss his visit. 

Au-Line: I will, Me-Ching. 
CHING exils down road.) 

Cua-MinG: Why did you send Me- 
Ching away, Ah-Ling? It is such a 
distance to the far rice paddy and 
you have more than enough rice 
for your soup. 

Au-Lina: The Marriage-Maker is due 
here very soon and I don’t want him 
to see her. She is pretty and she is 
intelligent. 

Cua-Minc: Our father will be angry 
with you when he finds out. 

Au-Lina: It will be too late for him 
to do anything about it then. Me- 
Ching is too young to marry any- 
way. We should marry first. 

Cua-MinG: But the Marriage-Maker 
insists on seeing every girl in the 
land in his search for a suitable wife 
for the Emperor’s son. 

Au-Lina: Ours is the last village he is 
to visit. If Me-Ching isn’t home 
then greater will be the chance of 
his choosing one of us. 

Cua-Mina: Of course, how clever of 
you, Ah-Ling. But you will have to 


(MeE- 





explain Me-Ching’s absence to 
Father. Here he comes. (Hnter 
FARMER Cuv.) 

FarmMeR: Good day, daughters. Are 
you ready to receive the Emperor’s 
Marriage-Maker? 

Boru Giris (Bowing and saying in 
unison): We are, Father. 

FarRMER: What talent will you offer 
as a bride, Cha-Ming? 

Cua-Mina: I will offer my skill with 
an embroidery needle. My silk gown 
that I’m wearing is an example of 
my handiwork. 

Farmer: And you, Ah-Ling? 

Au-Lina: Here in this bow! is a sample 
of my cooking skill. It is a very 
special rice soup which cannot fail 
to please both the Marriage-Maker 
and the Emperor’s son. 

Farmer: The Marriage-Maker will 
have a difficult choice to make be- 
tween two such talented girls. But, 
where is your youngest sister? 

Cua-Mina: She has gone to the far 
rice paddy. 

FarMER: Why? 

Au-Line (Quickly): I think she was 
afraid to meet the Marriage-Maker, 
Father. She has so little talent for 
cooking and sewing. 

FARMER: Still she is pretty and quick- 
witted. It is a rare combination in 
one so young. 

Aun-Linc: She has disobeyed your 
wishes, Father. What is to be done? 

FarMER: So she has. I said none of 
you was to leave the courtyard to- 
day. For punishment she will just 
have to miss her chance to be con- 
sidered by the Marriage-Maker. 


(The two sisters exchange pleased 


glances.) Hark, I hear voices ap- 


proaching. It must be the Marriage- 
Maker now. (Enter Courter at 
courtyard gate. FarmeER and GIRLS 
bow.) 

Courter: Farmer Chu, you are about 
to be honored by the presence of the 
Emperor’s Marriage-Maker. Are 
these your daughters? 

Farmer: Indeed they are, Courier. 

Courter: Good. His Eminence, the 
Emperor’s Marriage-Maker. (Enter 
an old man and his young SCRIBE. 
All bow.) 

MarriaGe-Maker: You may go on 
to the next farm, Courier. I shall 
not be here long. 

Farmer: Honored guest, I beg to in- 
form you that this is the last farm 
outside our village. 

MarriaGe-Maker: That is pleasant 
news. My ancient feet are protest- 
ing every step I walk. 

Farmer (Indicating bench): Please be 
seated. (CouRIER and ScrIBE assist 
MARRIAGE-MAKER in being seated. ) 

MarriaGe-Maker: Ah, this is better. 
Courier, proceed down the road and 
see which way back to the Emperor’s 
Palace is the shortest. (CourrerR 
bows exits in direction Mr- 
CHING Now to business. 
Which daughter is the elder, Farmer 
Chu? 

FarMeR: Cha-Ming is, Honored Mar- 
riage-Maker. Step forward, Cha- 
Ming. (She does so and bows.) 

MarrIiAGE-MAKER (7'0 ScriBe): List 
her with the others, Scribe. (ScrIBE 
sits at table and prepares to write on a 
scroll with quill.) 

MarriaGe-MaAkKer: Ahem, Cha-Ming, 
I have some questions to ask you. 
First of all I want to know what 


and 
went. ) 





talent you have to offer as the bride 
of the Emperor’s son? 

Cua-Mina: I embroider silk, Honored 
Marriage-Maker. This gown I am 
wearing I made entirely by hand. 

MARRIAGE-MAKER (Squints at gown): 
Hmmm, very lovely. But then, 
many girls I have seen embroider 
just as well. I’ll have to test your 
intelligence, also. Scribe, the test 
questions. (Scrise hands him a 
scroll which the MARRIAGE-MAKER 
holds upside down and can’t read.) 
This is the wrong scroll. It doesn’t 
make a bit of sense. 

Scrise: Begging your pardon, Hon- 
ored Marriage-Maker, it is upside 
down. (ScriBE ts amused as Mar- 
RIAGE-MAKER tries to get organized.) 
Would you like me to read it for you? 

MarriAGeE-Maker: By the great drag- 
on’s tooth, no. There’s nothing 
wrong with my eyesight. You are 
the one with the poor eyesight; 
giving me an upside down scroll. 

ScriBE: I’m very sorry. 

MARRIAGE-MAKER: Cha-Ming, answer 
this if you can: How could you take 
some fire wrapped in paper to the 
Emperor? 

Cua-Mina (Flustered): I. . . I don’t 
know. The fire would burn the 
paper. It can’t be done. 

MAarrRIAGE-MAKER: Sorry, you have 
failed the first question. To become 
the bride of the Emperor’s son you 
must be wise as well as skilled in 
sewing. (CHaA-MING is crestfallen 
and retires to far bench as Au-LING 
steps forward.) 

Farmer: Perhaps my second daughter, 
Ah-Ling, will be able to pass your 
test, Honored Marriage-Maker. 


MARRIAGE-MAKER: We shall soon see. 
What talent have you to offer, Ah- 
Ling? 

Au-LinG: I have many secret recipes 
and here is a sample of my special 
rice soup. (MARRIAGE-MAKER sniffs 
it with approval.) 

MarriaGe-Maker (Handing soup to 
ScriBe who puts it on table): Scribe, 
be sure to put down Ah-Ling’s cook- 
ing as her talent. 

ScriBe: Yes, I will. It smells delicious. 

MarriaGE-Maker: You realize, of 
course, that many other girls know 
how to cook fancy dishes. There is 
more to being a suitable wife for 
the Emperor’s son than just know- 
ing how to cook. As his wife, you 
would have servants to do your 
cooking for you. Now to the test 
questions. Can you answer the one 
I asked your sister? 

Au-Lina (Boldly): I would carry a 
piece of coal wrapped in a paper. 

MarriaGe-Maker: But if the coal 
were burning? 

Au-Lina: Well, then, I could not do it, 
Honored Marriage-Maker. 

MarriAGE-Maker: A noble try, Ah- 
Ling, but not good enough to pass 
the test. (Stands up) I must be on 
my way back to the 
Palace, Farmer Chu. 
gathers up writing 
stands up, too. FARMER and GIRLS 
bow as excited Courter enters, pull- 
ing Mr-Cuine by the hand.) 

Courter: Honored Marriage-Maker, 
I’ve found another girl. 

MARRIAGE-MAKER (Turning to 
FARMER): And you told me there 
were no more girls along this road, 
Farmer Chu. 


Imperial 
(SCRIBE 


materials and 











Farmer: Well, that is... 
MARkRIAGE-MakerR: Where 
find her, Courier? 


did you 

Courter: She was running across the 
rice paddies. She was afraid of miss- 
ing your visit to her father’s house. 

Marriace-Maker: And where is her 
father’s house? 

Courter: This is her father’s house. 
She is the youngest sister. 

Marriace-Maker: Farmer Chu, how 
do you explain this? 

FARMER: It that is mv 
youngest Me-Ching I 
ordered her to stay in the court- 


is true she 


daughter, 


yard, but she ran off to the rice 
paddies and disobeyed me. 
Me-Cuinc (Coming before her father and 
howing): | did not mean to disobey 
Ah-Ling 
sent me to gather fresh rice for her 
soup. (Hands stalks to An- 
Linc) I hope I am not too late, 
\h-Ling. I ran as fast as I could. 
MarriaGe-MaAKer: | that 
maybe your sister wanted you out of 


your wishes, Father, but 


rice 


suspect 


the way when I[ came, Me-Ching. 
Well, no matter, she has failed my 
test, so all of her tricks have done 
her no good. Evil deeds do not bring 
good luck, Ah-Ling. (AuH-LING 7s 
abashed.) 
FarMeR: As you can see, Me-Ching 
is unselfish and kind 
Marriace-Maker: It is to her favor, 
Farmer Chu. Since your older 
daughters have failed to pass the 
test, I shall ask the same questions 
of Me-Ching. 


SCRIBE. ) 


(Seats self again as 
Now, my child, 
what talents have vou to offer? 

Mer-Cuinc: Very few, Honored Mar- 


does 


riage-Maker. 
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eaioant 


Courter (Trying to be helpful): She 
runs swiftly, I can swear to that, 
and she’s pretty, too. 

MarrIAGE-MAkeEr: You are quite ob- 
servant today, Courier, but we are 
not trying to find a bride for you. 
(COURIER blushes. 

Courter: Forgive my speaking out 


of turn. 
Mr-CuinG: I do many things, but 
none of them especially well. 
MarriaGe-Maker: At least you are 
modest. Let me test your wit. 


This question neither of your sisters 
could answer. How would vou earry 
fire wrapped in paper to the Em- 
peror? 

Me-Cuine (Effortlessly 
a lighted paper lantern to the Em- 


: 1 would carry 


peror. 

MarriaGe-Maker (Delighted): Very 
good. You show signs of real in- 
telligence. Are you recording. all 


this, Scribe? 
ScriBe: I’m writing down every word 
spoken in the report for the Em- 
peror. 
MarriaGe-Maker: Then here is the 
next Me-Ching. 
some 


question, How 


could you carry wind in a 
paper to the Emperor? 

Me-Cuinc: A paper fan would do 
for that. When a fan is moved back 
and forth, wind comes from it. 

MarriaGe-Maker: Indeed, you are 
proving to be a most clever girl 

test questions so 

(The two sisters sit on bench 

As a 

future Empress of China you would 

have various duties in managing the 

Kmperor’s household. One of these 


duties would be the instructing of 


answering my 


easily. 
disgruntled.) 


looking very 











the Palace servants in such domestic 
chores as cooking and sewing. For 
instance, if the Emperor were to ask 
you to weave a silken cloth as long 
as the road that goes past this 


house, could vou do it? (Sisters 
exchange looks. 
Mr-CuinG: Before [I could do it, 


Honored Marriage-Maker, he would 
first have to find both ends of the 
and tell the of 
feet in its length. Then and only 
then could I show the servants how 
long to weave such a cloth. (FARMER 
and CouRIER lool pleased while the 
sisters scowl. 
MarriaGe-Maker: | 
test was difficult. 
questions myself. 


road me number 


thought this 

I made up these 
Try this next 
question: If the Emperor wanted a 
banquet prepared and asked you 
to cook as many rice grains as there 
are drops of water in the sea, could 
you do that? 

Me-Cuine: After he counted the num- 
ber of drops in the sea, I could cook 
the correct number of rice grains 
for him. 

MarriaGe-Maker: An excellent an- 
swer, Me-Ching. Farmer Chu, your 
youngest daughter is the cleverest 
girl I have met in all my travels. 

Farmer (Bowing, pleased): 1 am 
honored to hear you say it. 

MaArRIAGE-MAKER (Delighted with the 
hattle of wits, he prepares to continue 
indefinitely 
some riddles. 

Me-Cuinc: | of your 
questions, Honored Marriage-Maker. 
Surely you have decided by now 
whether or not I’m wise enough to 
marry the Emperor's son. 


Now let me ask you 


grow 


weary 
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Marriace-Maker: Oh, I certainly 
have decided, but I won’t announce 
my decision until I have asked you 
all the riddles I know. 

Me-Cuarinc: This could go on forever. 
Let 1 bargain. I 
answer one of your riddles and then 
I will ask you one. 
answer mine, 


us make ; will 
If you can’t 


you cannot ask me 
any more, 

Marriace-Maker: Fair enough, Me- 
Ching. Ahem. This riddle no one has 

(Catches 

fly in atr and holds it in his fist) 

In my hand I have a fly. Do I mean 


to crush it to death or let 


ever answered correctly. 


3 


it go? 
(All spectators watch intently.) 

Me-Carna: If [ say you mean to crush 
it to death, you can let it go and I 
will have been proven If 
I say you mean to let it go, you 


wrong. 


can crush it and prove me wrong. 
Yours is not a fair riddle. 

MaARRIAGE-MAKER (Peeved): 
Hrruumph. (Spectators smile dis- 
creelly. 

Me-Cuinc: Now you must answer my 
riddle. (She crosses to house and steps 
over threshold with one foot inside and 
the I am standing 
with one foot in the house and one 
foot outside. 


other outside.) 


Do I mean to go into 
the house or out? 
MarrRIAGE-MaAkKer (Plainly puzzled 
Indeed, you confuse me, Me-Ching. 
No one can guess your intentions; 
you can go in either direction. 
Me-CuInG: Since you did not answet 
my riddle, you cannot ask me any 
more, Honored Marriage-Maker. 
MarriaGE-Maker: True, true. What 
a pity, too; I was having so much 
fun. Oh well, back to business. 











Farmer (Breathlesely): Your decision? 

Courier: Is Me-Ching to marry the 
Emperor’s son? 

Scrize (Pen poised): I am ready for 
your announcement. 

MarriaGe-Maker (Drawing himself 
up in great importance): I have 
come to this great decision after 
having questioned all the girls in 
the land and having found the wisest 
one. 

Courter: She’s pretty, too. 
RIAGE-MAKER quiets him 
look.) 

MarriaGe- Maker: As the Emperor’s 
chosen Marriage-Maker, it is my 
privilege to ask Farmer Chu for Me- 
Ching’s hand in marriage to the 
Emperor’s son. What your 
answer, Farmer Chu? (The others 
are pleased and apprehensive.) 

Farmer (Overcome, bows profusely): | 
give my consent, yes, yes. 

MarriaGe-Maker: Me-Ching are you 
ready to go to the 
Palace for your wedding? 

Me-CuinG: I am, but may I ask one 
favor of you, Honored Marriage- 
Maker? 

Marriace-Maker: What is it, Me- 
Ching? 

Me-Curna: As I have told you already, 
I can do many things but none of 


(Mar- 
with a 


is 


emperor's 





them well. (Runs over and takes a 
hand of each sister and brings them 
forward) I would like to have my 
first sister, Cha-Ming, go with me 
to the Palace to sew my wedding 
dress, and my second sister, Ah- 
Ling, to cook the wedding feast. 

Marriace-Maker: I have no objec- 
tion to granting your favor, Me- 
Ching. It shows your very generous 
and loving nature. They will be 
welcome at the Palace. 

Farmer (Sadly): I shall miss my 
daughters when they leave. Will I 
be allowed to visit them at the 
Palace? 

MarriaGe-Maker: As the future Em- 
press of China, Me-Ching can com- 
mand you to visit her often, Farmer 
Chu, and I think she’ll do that 
whenever she’s lonely. 

FARMER (Ielieved): I’m glad. 

MarriaGe-Maker: Courier, Scribe, 
let us start back to the Palace. 
There will be much rejoicing in the 
land tonight, because we have found 
a wise wife for the Emperor’s son. 
(They all form a procession led by the 
Courter and Scrise, followed by the 
MARRIAGE-MAKER and MeE-CurIna, 
her two sisters and father. They circle 
stage and exit, as curtain falls.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Wise Wire 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Cha-Ming wears an embroidered 
silk gown, which may be an Oriental-style 
dressing gown. Ah-Ling and Me-Ching 
wear Oriental pajamas, with white socks 
and black ballet shoes; Me-Ching’s outfit 
should be the prettiest. Farmer Chu might 
wear a simple cotton housecoat, with a 
“coolie” hat, if possible. The Marriage- 
Maker, Scribe, and Courier wear more 
elaborate robes, Oriental in style. 


Properties: Bow! of rice and chopsticks for 


Ah-Ling; scroll and quill for scribe; rice 
stalks for Me-Ching. 


Setting: The courtyard of a Chinese farm- 
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house. At right is a doorway leading into 
house; at backstage center, a doorway 
leading down the road to the rice paddies, 
Two benches, a table, and a stool are 
grouped near downstage left. The stool 
represents a “stove,’’ upon which the rice 
is heated. 


Lighting: No special effects. 








Part Three 





Lower Grades 





The Laughing Princess 


by Mary Ann Nicholson 


Characters 

HERALD 

Lapy ANNE, Lady-in-Waiting 

KING 

QUEEN 

KNIGHT 

Outp MAGICIAN 

PRINCESS 

PETER, a shepherd 

GUARDS 

OrueErs, Pages, Ladies-in-Wailing 

SerrinG: The palace throne room fur- 
nished with chairs for the KING, 
QUEEN and Princess. These should 
be on a dais. 

At Rise: The Heraip and Lapy ANNE 
are talking. 

Heratp: Tell me, Lady Anne, how 
is the Princess today? 

Lapy ANNE: The same as she was 
yesterday, Herald, but much weaker. 
She laughs constantly. She can’t 
stop long enough to eat. She hasn’t 
had a wink of sleep in a week. 

Heratp: What do the doctors say? 

Lapy ANNE: They say the Princess will 
die laughing if no way to cure her 
is found soon. 

Heraup: Haven’t they done anything 
to make her cry? 

Lapy ANNE (Disgusted): Oh, indeed 
they have, but nothing works. My 
heart aches for that poor girl. Those 
doctors have poked her with pins 
and made her take the most bitter 
medicines. You and I would have 
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cried out from the pain, but the 
Princess only laughed harder. 

HERALD: Such a pity. She won’t be 
able to last much longer. 

Lapy ANNE: To think that the rest of 
us just break into tears at the very 
thought of the poor Princess and her 
strange illness and she is unable to 
shed a single tear herself. (Begins 
lo weep) 

Heratp: The King sent me to all 
parts of the kingdom to offer a re- 
ward to anyone who is successful in 
making the Princess cry. 

Lapy ANNE (Brightening): And have 
you found anyone? 

Herap: Have I found anyone? You 
should see the crowd clamoring at 
the palace gates. So many people 
want to try their luck that the King 
will never be able to interview them 
all. 

Lapy ANNE: What a problem. Out 
of all those people there must be 
someone who can cure the Princess 
of her laughter. 

Heraup: Let’s hope so, Lady Anne. 
Now I must give my message to 
the King. 

Lapy ANN»: Here come their Majesties 
now. (Hnter KiInc, QUEEN and 
Orners of the including 
Guarpbs who stand on either side of 
dais. Everyone bows as KInG and 
QUEEN are seated. ) 

KinG: Summon the Herald. 


court, 


é 








Heraup: | am here, Your Highness. 
(He bows.) 
Kine: Good. 


hear how the news of 


| am most anxious to 

the reward 
was accepted in the land. 

HeraLp: The 
the palace gates is your answer, 
Your Highness. 


size of the crowd at 

There are so many 
wishing to make the Princess weep 
that you will have a difficult time 
choosing who will try first. 

(JUEEN: We must do something quickly 
or our daughter will die. 

KinG: There, there, my dear. Herald, 
go to the palace gates and announce 

that 

to make the Princess weep will be 


to the crowd those who fail 
banished from this kingdom forever. 
That will discourage most of those 
who are thinking only of the reward. 
(Heraup bows and exits.) 


QuEEN: Don’t let any of these people 


hurt the Princess, dear. 

KinG: No. We have had enough pin 
sticking and No 

allowed to touch her. 

QUEEN (On the verge of tears): It is so 
sad to hear that poor child laughing 
day and night at nothing at all. 
Another hanky, please, Lady Anne. 
(LapY ANNE gives QUEEN a hanky.) 
Thank you. 

Heratp (Lntering with KNIGHT. 
They both bow.): Your Majesties, | 
have a Knight who wishes to try to 


bitter medicines. 
one shall be 


a 


make the Princess cry. 

KinG: You Sir 
Knight, but you know the penalty 
for failure. 

Knicutr: I do, Your Majesty. If | 
fail to cure the Princess I will leave 
this kingdom forever. 

Kin: Bring the Princess, Lady Anne. 


are most welcome, 
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(Lapy ANNE bows and exits.) 

QvurEEN: You must not try to hurt the 
Princess, Sir Knight. 

Knicut: Of course not, Your Majesty. 
My cure will be simple. 

QuEEN: Whatever it is, our hopes are 
with you. (Lapy ANNE and the 
PRINCESS — enter. The PRINCESS 
must laugh audibly or appear to be 
laughing all of the time.) 

Kine: Ah, the Princess. 
me, my dear. 


Sit beside 
This 


Knight believes he can cure you. 


(She does so.) 


Princess (Laughing): He is more than 
welcome to try. 


Knicut (Gravely): | have seen the 
saddest sight, Your Highness. A 


cruel dragon crushed the homes in 
a village and all the people ran 
through the streets. Parents were 
separated from their children who 
» te 


looking 


were helpless and hungry . 


whole court is now very 
mournful, but this only makes the 
Princess laugh louder. 

PRINCESS: Stop, stop! 
Sir Knight. 
sad, but no cure for laughter. 


laughs. ) 


It is no use, 
I find vour story very 
(She 


Kina: Guards, take this man away and 
bring in the next man. (KNIGHT 
exits sadly betwecen two GUARDS.) 

Herautp: An Old Magician is waiting 
to the 
tricks, Your Majesty. 

Princess: That like fun. 

GUARDS re-enter with OLD 


cure Princess with magic 

sounds 
(Laughs. 
MAGICIAN.) 

QuEEN: Will his magic hurt? 

Kine: You may try any magic tricks 
you know to cure the Princess, Old 
Magician, but you must not harm 
her body. 








O_p Maaician (Bowing): | have been 
considered by many to be the 
greatest magician alive. My magic 
harms no one. 

HerRALD (Aside to Lapy ANNE): The 
question is, will it cure? 

Ou_p Maeician: Many tricks have I, 
but I think the cure for laughter may 
be found in hypnotism. 

Lapy ANNE (7'o Heravp): This should 
prove interesting anyway. 

O_p Maaician: I shall hypnotize you 
into falling asleep, Your Highness, 
and when you awake, you will have 
stopped laughing. 

Princess: Please hurry — | 
tired of laughing. 

QUEEN: By all means, proceed. 

OLp MaGician (Bowing to one and all): 
Thank you, Your Majesty. Now 
you must look steadily into my eyes, 
Your Highness. 


am so 


You are sleepy, 
(He 
slowly and for a spellbound instant, 
the court the 
about to be cured.) 


advances 


sleepy, sleepy 


believes PRINCESS is 
Princess (Suddenly doubling up with 
a fit of uncontrolled laughter): Don’t 
You make 
You are too funny for 
words. = Oh, 
QUEEN: It’s no use. 
Lapy ANNE supplies a hanky.) 


come any closer. me 
hysterical, 
sides ache! 


how my 


(She weeps and 


KinG: You, too, are banished, old man. 
Your magic failed you here. (GUARDS 
begin to escort him out.) 

OLp Maaictan (Broken): l have failed. 

To think I was the 

a 3 Kits ) 


How dreadful! 
greatest magician alive. . 
Kine: Herald, who is next? 
HERALD: Just a young shepherd lad, 
Your Majesty. 
Kine: Well, he probably won't do 
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any better than the rest, but if he 
wants to try, we'll have to let him. 
(GUARDS return with Perer.) 

Heratp: Your Majesty, this is Peter, 
the shepherd’s son. 

Kina: Come forward, lad, don’t be 
shy. Tell me, what makes you think 
you can cure the Princess when the 
wisest men in the kingdom have 
failed? 

Prerer (Kneeling): | heard it said that 
she would die of laughter if no cure 
was found. I have often seen the 

Princess riding through the villages 

and on the high road in her golden 

carriage. 
must not die. 


She is so beautiful she 


QUEEN (Almost overcome with emotion): 
Do let him begin. 

KinG: You know the punishment if 
you fail? 

Perer: If I fail and the Princess dies, 
I would no longer have the heart 
to live in this kingdom, Your Maj- 
esty. I would welcome banishment. 

Princess (Laughing): Oh, please help 
me, Peter, or my sides will split. 

Perrer: In my pocket I carry such a 

marvel that no one 

(He 


hands Princess a paring knife and 


simple cure | 
has thought of it before now. 
a large onion.) Take this paring 
knife and peel this onion, Your High- 
ness, Cut it into small pieces. (The 
court watches eagerly.) 
Princess: What fun! I’ve never peeled 
anything before. (She starts peeling 
delightedly and continues to laugh. 
The court watches and her face begins 
to change till suddenly she is weeping 
real tears. The court rejoices loudly.) 
Lapy ANNE: Your Majesty, there are 
tears in her eyes. 











QvuEEN: She is crying. 

Herawp: The Princess is cured at last! 

KinG: Amazing! Truly a miracle! 

Guarps: She’s saved! Long live the 
Princess! (Court cheers. All ladies 
in court offer hankies to Princess. 
She accepts one from Perer as she 
smiles gratefully at him through her 
tears.) 

KinG: Peter, my boy, you are a hero. 
The reward is yours. 

Perer (Bowing): Thank you, Your 
Majesty, but to have saved our be- 
loved Princess from an early grave 
is reward enough for me. (The court 
is astonished.) 

Kina: Oh, come now. Surely you 
don’t think I’d be so ungrateful as 
to let you go unrewarded when you 
saved my daughter’s life? 

QuEEN: Indeed, we can’t thank you 
enough. How clever you were to 
think of curing her with an ordinary 
garden onion. Such a simple thing, 
too. 

KinG: Which all goes to prove that 
the simple things in life may prove 
the best after all. 


Princess: Have you forgotten the 
reward, Father? 
Kinc: Ahem, certainly not. Because 


you saved the life of the Princess 
today, Peter, I give you one half my 
kingdom. You will be a wise ruler. 

Princuss: Is that all? 

Kinec: What more could a simple 
shepherd boy want? 

Princess: Well... (Whispers to Kina. 
He seems pleased.) 





Kina: On second thought, I think the 
Princess is right. Half a kingdom 
is not enough... 

QUEEN: One moment, dear. Tell me 
what else you plan to offer him. 
(KING whispers lo QUEEN who seems 
pleased while court exchanges puzzled 
glances.) Splendid. I quite approve. 

KinG: Ahem, as I was saying. . . I 
offer you, Peter, one half my king- 
dom. However, what is the good of 
having a kingdom to rule if you 
have to rule it alone? So, to help 
you rule your new kingdom I am 
giving you my daughter in marriage. 
She will make a good queen. (The 
court exclaims.) 

Peter (Bowing humbly): You are more 
than generous, Your Majesty, but 
does the Princess herself approve of 
the offer? 

KiNG: It was her idea in the first place. 

Perer (Bowing low): Then I could not 
think of refusing your kind offer, 
Your Majesty. (Turning to the 
Princess, Perer kisses her hand and 
the court cheers.) I accept your 
lovely hand in marriage, Your 
Highness. 

QvuEEN: Oh, dear. Such a happy oc- 
casion. I do believe I’m going to cry. 
(Starts to weep) 

Lapy Anne: Another hanky, Your 
Majesty? (Hands her one, as the 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 87) 





The Backward-Jumping Frog 


by Vernon Howard 


Characters 
Jimmy Frog} 
Jupy Froe 
Davie Froc 
Lucy FrocG 
Bruce FroG 
Besste Froc-~ > Frog pupils 
GEORGIE FROG | 
Preaccy FRoG | 
Ray Froe 
SALLY FRoG 
FLoyp FroG 
‘TEACHER FROG 

Tue Friy 

THE BUMBLEBEE 

Tue Hornet 

SeTTinG: The Frog School. The room 
is arranged in the manner of a typical 
classroom. 

At Rise: The pupil Frogs are studying 
at their desks. 

TEACHER FroG (Entering): 
Good croaking, everyone! 

ALL Froas (Jn unison): Good croaking, 
teacher! 

TEACHER FRoG: This morning we will 
take up our hopping lessons. Sup- 
pose all of you show me how well you 
can do. (All Froas, except Fitoyp 
FroG, hop about in various ways. 
Tue Fiy, Tue BuMBLEBEE, and THE 
Hornet suddenly race in and buzz 
around the Froas.) 

Treacuer FroG: Oh, dear, there’s the 
Fly and the Bumblebee and the 
Hornet. Please, children, see if you 
ean catch them. (FRoGs hop about 


> Insect visitors 


and try to catch INsects but INsects 
laugh and fly out of reach.) 

Tue Fry: Ha ha, you can’t catch us! 

THE BuMBLEBEE: We can see you 
coming every time! 

Tue Hornet: We've got sharp eye- 
sight! (INsEcTS ezit.) 

TEACHER FRoG: Never mind, children; 
please continue with the lesson. (All 
FRroGs except FLoyp FRoG again hop. 
TEACHER FRoG speaks to him.) 


Why, Floyd Frog, what’s the matter? 
FLoyp Froc (Standing, as other Froas 
stop to look at him): I don’t know 
how to hop. 
Jimmy Froa: Of course you know how 


to hop. 

Jupy Froa: All frogs know how to hop. 

Davie Froa: Try it, Floyd. 

Lucy Frog: You can do it, Floyd. 

FLtoyp Frog: Well, [ll try it 
(Swings his arms as if to jump, then 
jumps backward.) 

Bruce Froe (T'0 FLoyp F roa, as other 
FroGs giggle): How come you jump 
backward? 

FLoyp FRrocG 
know 
giggle.) 

TEACHER FroG (Claps hands): Chil- 
dren — that’s enough! I think it 
is very nice that Floyd can jump 
backward. Can any of you jump 
backward? 

Bessie FroG: We don’t mean to giggle, 
teacher; it’s just that we never saw 
anyone jump backward before. (‘THe 


(Shrugging): 1 don’t 
I just do. (All the FrRoacs 











Fry, THe BumMBLeBEE, and THE 

Hornet again enter to annoy the 

class by darting in and out and making 

The Froes try to catch them 
but fail. The INsects laugh.) 

Tue Fry: We’re too sharp for you! 

Tue BumBLeBeE: No frog can catch 
us! 


NOSES. 


Tue Hornet: We can see you coming! 
(The Insects exit.) 

Grorcie Froc: Those insects can al- 
Ways see us coming. We don’t have 
a chance to catch them. 

Peccy Froc: | 
would like it 
in their school. 

‘TrACHER Froc: Floyd, would you like 
to try jumping forward again? 
(FLoyp Froe tries to jump forward 


they 
if we bothered them 


wonder how 


but ends by jumping backward every 
time. The Frocs giggle.) 
Teacher Froc: Never you 


Floyd, it is very interesting to see 


mind, 


you jump backward. 

tay Fro (Trying to cheer up the sad 
FLoyp Froa): It looks like a lot of 
fun. I wish J could jump backward. 

Froyp FroG (Sadly drooping): But 
what good is it to be a backward- 
jumping frog? (The Insects again 
dart into the room, creating confusion 
as they dart about. 
catch them. 

Tracner FroG: Oh, dear, I wish some- 


The Frocs try to 


one could catch those insects. They’ re 

much too fast for us! 
FLoyp FroG: Teacher, I have an idea! 
Treacuer Froc: What is it, Floyd? 
FLoyp Froc: (To Froas): Everyone 
(The Frogs 
The Insects laugh and buzz 
around Fioyp Froe. He 


please sit down. 
sil. 


makes a 


sudden backward jump and catches 
Tue FLty.) 

THe Fry (Shouts): I'm caught! I 
didn’t see you coming! (FLoyp 
Froc leaps backward and catches 
THE BUMBLEBEE. ) 

THE BuMBLEBEE (Shouts): You caught 
me. I didn’t know you could jump 
backward! (Fuioyp Froc leaps back- 
ward and catches THe HORNET.) 

Tue Horner (Shouts): Yip! I didn’t 
see you coming! 

Tue Fry (Humbly, to Teacner Frog): 
We’re sorry we disturbed your class. 

THe BuMBLEBEE (A pologizing): We 
won’t do it again. 

Tue Hornet: Could we be friends? 

Teacuer Froc: I think we will all 
be good friends from now on. 

SaLtLty Froc: Hooray! (To Fioyp 
FroG) Floyd, you’re a hero! Will 
you teach us to jump backward? 

FLoyp Frog: And will you teach me 
to jump forward? 

Tue Insects (In unison): Hooray for 
Floyd Frog! (Tur Insects exit.) 
TEACHER FROG: Suppose we end this 
happy day with our favorite song. 
Everyone please line up. (They line 
up facing audience.) Ready? Sing! 
(They sing the following words to the 
tune of “Row, Row, Row Your Boat.”’) 

Croak, croak, croak, croak-croak, 
We love to croak all day, 

Croak - croak - croak - croak - croak - 
croak-croak, 

In our work and play! 

(All hop offstage, FLoyp FroG jump- 
ing backward.) 


THE END 


For Production Notes, see page 78 








The Green Piper 


by Sylvia Lee 


Characters 

Crocus 
Bus MorHer 
SPLISH) 
SPLASHY 
KERPLUNK 
TULIP 
HYACINTH 
THE GREEN PIPER 
Four Bup FoLLowers 

Time: Early spring. 

SETTING: BuLB MorueEr’s underground 


> raindrops 


home, beneath a child’s garden. 

Ar Rise: BuLB Moruer, sewing basket 
at her feet, sits stitching yellow petals. 
Perching on stool by her is Crocus 
in green slip. 

Crocus: When may I wear my golden 
petals, Bulb Mother? 

Bus Moruer: When the Green Piper 
comes to lead you above ground, 
little Crocus. 

Crocus: Above ground? Oh, I’d_ be 
afraid to leave our snug underground 
home. 

Butsp Moruer: | was placed beneath 
this garden last fall, my Flower, by 
the hands of a child. What would 
he think of me if I did not send up 
a green Shoot in the spring? 

Crocus (Walks restlessly): But will 
you come with me, Bulb Mother? 

Butp Moruer: I must stay below to 
prepare your food and hoist it up 
to you daily in a basket. 

Crocus: It’ll be no picnic for me above 
ground alone. I won't go! 


(Looks about her*contentedly) 


Bus Moruer: Silly Shoot! All flower 
children the Piper 
above ground when he plays the 


follow Green 

musie of growing things. 

The playmates 
known are the Raindrops. 
above) | think I hear them now! 

Bute Morner: You'll have 
taindrop playmates above. 


Crocus: only I’ve 


(Gazing 


more 


And 


vou'll have golden Sunbeams to play 


with, too. And dancing blue Winds. 
Crocus: None can take the place of 
the silvery Raindrops that visit us 
here. (Claps hands, gazing above) Oh 
I do hear some gay ones splashing 
on the ground above! (Runs to her) 
Are my petals done, Bulb Mother? 
How I'd like to surprise the Rain- 
drops! 
Butsp Morner: Almost, dear. (Stops 
sewing to peer off right) But here 
come our precious water carriers 
now. (Crocus swings around as 


from right, 


{AINDROPS troop on 
carrying shiny parts.) 
RaInpDRopsS: Hello, Green Shoot! (BuLB 

Moruer sews busily again.) 
You 
can’t guess what I'll be wearing. 
Bute Morner (Comes forward, show- 


Crocus (Skips up): Raindrops! 


ing them): Your petals are finished, 
my Flower Child. 
them) Welcome, little Raindrops. 
RAINDROPS: A_ spring Bulb 
Mother, to refresh you and yours. 
Crocus (Hugs Bute Moruer, then 
showing RAINDROPS): See my petals! 


(Crocus clasps 


visit, 








taAInDROPS (Flock around, clinking 
pails): They’re golden as Sunbeams! 

Crocus: They are? I’ve never seen 
Sunbeams. Oh Splishy, Splashy, 
and Kerplunk, now that you’re 
here, let’s play! (Tossing BuLB 
Moruer her petals, dances with 
{AINDROPS in a ring till KERPLUNK 
gaily falls. While Crocus helps him 
up, SpLisuy and Spiasnvy run to pull 
Bus Moruer into the dance.) 

Butsp Moruer: Oh no, little Rain- 
drops! I must still make a bud to 
wrap around my Crocus. 

KeRPLUNK: Crocus? What Crocus, 
Bulb Mother? 

Buts Morser: Can’t you find her? 
(As Rartnprops pretend to search, 
slips yellow petals over Crocus who 
has run up.) 

Crocus (Fluffing petals): 
Crocus, silly Drips. 

Rarnprops (Flock around, admiring): 
Green Shoot’s a golden Crocus! 
(Taking bud from basket, BuLs 
Moruer busily stitches again.) 

Crocus: I was always a Crocus, 
Raindrops. I just hadn’t put on 
my petals. (Perches on stool) What 
are you sewing now, Bulb Mother? 
(RAINDROPS, dancing up, watch too.) 

Butsp Moruer: Your green bud to 
wear over your petals, Flower Child. 

Crocus: Must I wear that dull green 
over my goldness? 

Bu_s Moruer: All are in green who 
follow the Green Piper. And you 
will need your bud for a while 
above ground, too. 

Crocus (Springs up): But I want to 
show the Sunbeams I’m as golden 
as they! And dance in my pretty 
petals with the blue Winds! 


I’m the 








Spuisuy: Few Sunbeams are about in 
early spring, Crocus. 

Spiasuy: And the only Winds a-blow- 
ing are blustering and cold. 

Kerpetunk: You'll be glad to be 
wrapped in a green bud. (Hugs self) 

Crocus: Oh, I don’t think I want to 
go above ground! (Hides face) 

Spiisuy: But our silvery brothers will 
drop down to cheer you. 

Sptasuy: The golden Sunbeams will 
be sure to come before long. 

Kerpiunk: And one day a gentle blue 
Wind will whisk off your bud! 
(Whirling, he kerplunks. Crocus 
helps him up.) 

Crocus (Claps hands): Oh, I can’t 
wait to bloom! Dance with me, 
Raindrops! (As they dance in a ring 
as before, ButB Moruer rises, peer- 
ing off left. Dropping into her chair 
again, Bute Moruer stitches hur- 
riedly on bud, stopping only to peek 
at Crocus and then brush away a 
tear. Crocus Runs to kneel by her): 
What is that music, Bulb Mother? 

Butp Moruer' (With kiss): The 
Green Piper coming, my Flower 


Child. (Sews hurriedly on. Tip- 
toeing up, Ratnprops cluster about 
them.) 

SpuisHy: Do you hear his piping, 


Crocus? We Raindrops can’t. 

Crocus (Nodding): Sh! 
tranced ) 

SpLasuy: It’s the still, soft music of 
growing things. Isn’t it? 

Crocus (Finger to lips, as she raptly 
gazes off left): Sh! 

KERPLUNK (Cupping ear): Spring’s 
unheard song. (THE GREEN PIPER, 
his pipe to his lips, dances in from 


(Listens en- 





left, followed by TuLie and Hyactntu 
wrapped in their green buds. No 
piping is heard.) 

Crocus (Springs up at sight of him. 
Joyously): I must follow the Green 
Piper! (He turns smiling, pipe still 
to lips.) 

Turi (Running up, takes her hand): 
Come, golden Crocus! 

Hyactntu (Runs up): Let’s go in our 
petals like Crocus, Tulip. 

Ture: Yes let’s, Hyacinth. 
bud) See, I’m a scarlet Tulip! 

Hyacintu (Opening bud): And I a 
purple Hyacinth! 


(Opens 


Crocus: But Tulip, Hyacinth! (Gazing 
at him) Why has the Green Piper 
stopped playing? (RaInpRops stare 
at him with FLOWERS.) 

Spuisuy: Has he stopped playing? 
Only growing things can hear his 
song. 

Bus Moruer (Bustling up with bud, 
wraps tt about Crocus): Pull your 
warm buds about you, foolish flower 
children! (They do.) What would 
your bulb mothers say? 

Tuuie: But Crocus was going above 
ground without hers. 

HyYAcINTH: So 
couldn’t we? 


we thought, why 

Buts Moruer: Nonsense! I just 
hadn’t finished her bud till now. 
Do you think the Green Piper would 
take any but well-budded Shoots 
above? (Lowering pipe, THE GREEN 
Prrer bows to Butsp Moruer, who 
curtsies back. Then, pipe to lips, 
dances off right. KeRPLUNK listens 
with cupped ear, shakes head.) 

Tuutp (Beckons): Come along, Crocus! 
Bid your Bulb Mother goodbye. 


(Skips off right, followed by Hyactntu 
who glances back, beckoning.) 

Crocus: I’m coming, Hyacinth and 
Tulip! Oh, I can’t resist! (With 
hug) Goodbye, Bulb Mother. 
Thank you for my bright petals, my 
warm bud — and all your care. 

Buitsp Moruer: Stay just above me, 
my own little Crocus. I’ll send up 
a food basket every day. 

Rarnprops (Flock around): Our silvery 
brothers will bring water. 

Crocus: Oh it will be a pienic! 

Spuisuy (Forming are in air): And 
there’ll be rainbows. 

Spitasuy: When Sunbeams and Rain- 
drops play together. (Capers) 

KERPLUNK (Points up): And stars at 
night, higher than any rainbows! 

Crocus: The Green Piper’s music told 
of stars. Oh I must go! (Runs right 
but Rainprops block her way) 

Spuisuy: Have a long drink first, 
growing Shoot. (Runs for pail) 

Sptasuy: From my pail. (Quickly 
gets pail) 

KERPLUNK: No, from mine. (Bringing 
pail, he falls, but holds it high.) 

Butsp Moruer (Peers right): There’s 
time to drink, Crocus. The Green 
Piper dances this way again. He 
leaves no green Shoot behind. 

Crocus: Then I’]] drink from each one. 
(Helping up Kerpiunk, she drinks 
from his pail, then from Sp.iisny’s 
and Spuiasuy’s.) Thank you, little 
Raindrops. (Draws them close) Oh 
Splishy, Splashy, and Kerplunk! 
Stay with Bulb Mother, so she won’t 
be all alone. 

RarnpRops: We'll stay till we dissolve! 
(Put pails back on table) 

Bus Moruer (When Ratnprops have 








run to her): I'm glad! (Gazes off 
right as her arms enclose them) The 
Green Flower 
Child. (His pipe to his lips, THe 
GREEN Piper dances in from right, 
followed by Tutte, Hyacintu and 
Four Bup FoLLowErs. ) 


Piper returns, my 


Crocus: Oh, he’s piping of rainbows 
now! (Waving) Goodbye, Bulb 
Mother! ’Bye, Raindrops! Wait for 
me, Tulip and Hyacinth! (Runs 
after) 

Tune (Lingering to take 
Come, little Crocus! 
Hyacintu (Lingers too): Come follow 

the Green Piper of spring! (Taking 
Crocus’s other hand, skips with her 
and Tutie after Four Bup Fot- 
LOWERS and THE GREEN Piper off.) 
Bute Moruer (Sits, apron corner to 


her hand): 


eyes): My Crocus is growing up. 
tarnpRoPS (Cluster aboul her, SPLISHY 
on stool, Spuasuy kneeling beside and 
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KERPLUNK on her lap): Don’t ery, 
Bulb Mother. 

Buts Moruer: I won't, little Rain- 
drops. For I know my Crocus will 
be happy when she blooms! Then 
everything the Green Piper’s music 


told will be true. And there’s some- 


thing else, even more wonderful. 

KERPLUNK: What’s that, Bulb 
Mother? (Kerplunks off her lap.) 

Bus Morner (/elps KereLunk on 
her lap again): The light in the eyes 
of the child who planted me here, 
when he sees my Crocus abloom! 

THE END 
PRODUCTION NOTES 
THe GREEN Piper 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female; Bud Followers 
may be male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Crocus wears green slip, yellow 
petals, and green bud; petals may be cut 
out of fringed crepe paper; bud may be 
simple hood of green fabric or crepe paper. 
Bud Mother wears long brown dress with 
tan apron. Raindrops may wear pale blue 
elf suits or pajamas. The Green Piper 
wears green elf suit with peaked cap. Tulip 
wears scarlet petals and Hyacinth wears 
purple petals under green buds. Four Bud 
Followers wear green buds. 

Properties: Brown sewing basket with needle 
and thread; three small silver pails; flute 
or recorder. 

Setting: Bulb Mother’s underground home, 
beneath a child’s garden. Brown rocker 
and stool toward center. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue BacKWARD-JUMPING FROG 
(Play on pages 73-74) 

Characters: 6 male; 6 female; Insects may be 
male or female, as desired; male and female 
extras, if desired. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Frogs may wear green T-shirts 
and slacks or shorts. Hornet and Bumble- 
bee may wear black and yellow striped T- 
shirts and dark slacks; Fly wears black 
clothing. 

Properties: None. 

Setting: The Frog School. The room is ar- 
ranged in the manner of a typical classroom. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 


Radio Plays 





Captains Courageous 


by Rudyard Kipling 


Adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
Two GENTLEMEN 
A SAILOR 
A STEWARD 
Harvey N. CHEYNE, JR. 
Dan Troop 
Disko Troop 
TELEPHONE OPERATOR 
A SECRETARY 
A Docror 
Mr. Harvey CHEYNE, Sr. 
Mrs. Constance CHEYNE 

Sounb: Clink of glasse s. 

Ist GENTLEMAN (/n English accent): 
Excellent sailing weather we’ve been 
having, eh, old chap? 

2ND GENTLEMAN: I| should say so. It’s 
been the most pleasant crossing I’ve 


ever made. Good weather, fine ac- 


commodations, grand crowd of pas- 
all except 


sengers that Cheyne 

He’s the biggest 
aboard. He’s too fresh! 

Ist GENTLEMAN: America’s full of that 
kind; I know the breed. 
to be pitied than anything. 
is he — fifteen? 

2np GENTLEMAN: It’s his parents. 
He’s a poor little rich boy; they’ve 


boy. nuisance 


He’s more 
What 


dragged him from hotel to hotel ever 
since he was a child. 
a real home. 


He’s never had 

He’s going to Europe 
to finish his education. 

Ist GENTLEMAN (Laughing): Finish his 
education? That's a good one! It’s 


my opinion he hasn’t started it yet! 
Sartor (Off mike): Man 
Man overboard! 


overbe a4re l ! 


Ist GENTLEMAN: Good grief! 
hear that? 

2ND GENTLEMAN 
overboard. 


Do you 


Bored): 
I wonder who ‘tis. 
Ist GENTLEMAN: I 


Yes, man 

say, steward, 
what’s all the row about out on the 
deck? Do you know who it is? 

STEWARD (Off mike): Yes, sir. 
the boy 


It’s 

the multi-millionaire’s son, 
Harvey Cheyne. 

Music: Stirring theme, in and under. 

Sounpb: The roar of waves, throughout, 
softly in background. 

Harvey (Groggily): Ohhbh, my head. 
(Suddenly coming to) Where 
where am I? What place is this? 

DAN (A_ spirited, good-natured teen- 
ager): You're on the schooner We're 
Here. We picked you out of the 
sea some hours ago. Feelin’ better? 

Harvey: Yes, somewhat so, I believe. 

Dan: That’s good. 
go on deck. 
I’m his son 


Fix yourself an’ 
Dad wants to see you. 
Dan, they call me 
an’ I’m cook’s helper an’ everything 
else aboard that’s too dirty for the 
men. How’d you come to fall off in 

a dead flat calm? 

Harvey (Sulkily): ’Twasn’t 
It was a gale, and I was seasick. 
Guess [ must have rolled over the 
rail. 


a calm. 








Dan: There was a little common swell 
last night, but if that’s your notion 
of a gale You’ll know more 
‘fore you’re through. Hurry! Dad’s 
waitin’. 


wow! 


Harvey (Proudly): Your dad can come 
down here if he’s so anxious to talk 
to me. I want him to take me to 
New York right away. It’ll pay him. 

Dan (Laughing): You must be plumb 
crazy! Go on up on deck. It doesn’t 
pay to keep a man like my dad 
waitin’. (Fading, calling out) Dad, 
here’s our young newcomer, finally 
come to! 

Troop (Fading on): Mornin’ — good 
afternoon, I should say. You’ve 
nigh slep’ the clock around, young 
feller. 

Harvey (Coldly): Good morning. 

Troop: Hm — you don’t seem to be 
any too bad off, or the worse for 
wear. 

Harvey: My name, sir, is Harvey N. 
Cheyne, Jr. I demand to be taken 
back immediately to New York, 
where my father will pay anything 
you choose to name. 

Troop: Hmm. I can’t say we think 
special of any man, or boy even, that 
falls overboard from that kind of 
great liner, in a flat calm. Least of 
all when his excuse is that he’s sea- 
sick. 

Harvey: Excuse me! D’you suppose 
I’d fall overboard into your dirty 
little boat for fun? 

Troop: Not knowin’ what your notions 
o’ fun may be, I can’t rightly say, 
young feller. But if I was you, I 
wouldn’t call the boat which, under 
Providence, was the means 0’ savin’ 
ye, names. In the first place, it’s 


blame irreligious. In the second, 
it’s annoyin’ to my feelin’s. I’m 
Disko Troop, Captain o’ the We’re 
Here o’ Gloucester, which you don’t 
seem rightly to know. 

Harvey: I don’t know and I don’t 
care. I’m grateful enough for being 
saved and all that, of course! But 
I want you to understand that the 
sooner you take me back to New 
York the better it’ll pay you. 

Troop: Meanin’ 

Harvey: Dollars and cents, man. Cold 
dollars and cents. You’ve done the 
best day’s work you ever did in your 
life when you pulled me in. I’m 
the only son Harvey Cheyne has. 

Troop (Drily): That’s his good fortune. 
I’m real sorry I never heard o’ your 
pa — and I’m real sorry, too, that 
I don’t use New York any. Nor 
Boston either. We may see Eastern 
Point about September; and your 
pa may —I say may — give me all 
of ten dollars after all your talk. 

Harvey: Ten dollars! Why, see here, 
I have a hundred and thirty dollars 
right here in my — it’s been stolen! 

Troop: You'll have to wait till you 
see your pa to reward me, then? 

Harvey: You’ve stolen it — a hundred 
and thirty dollars! 

Troop: A likely story —a lad your 
age carryin’ all that money. Are 
you sure you didn’t hit your head 
on anythin’ when you was washed 
over? We don’t see the half of a 
hundred thirty dollars a month; an’ 
with good luck, we’ll be ashore again 
about the first week o’ September. 

Harvey: But — but it’s May now, 


- how? 


and I can’t stay here doing nothing, 
just because you want to fish. 





Troop: Right you are! 
you to do nothin’. There’s a heap 
you can do. Keep your eyes open, 
an’ help Dan to do as he’s bid an’ 
such-like, and I’ll give you — you’re 
not worth it, but I’ll give — ten an’ 
a half a month. 

Harvey: Do you mean I’m to clean 
pots and pans and things? 

Troop: You’ve no call to shout, young 
feller. 

Harvey: Don’t I? My father will 
give you enough to buy this dirty 
little fish-kettle ten times over; and 
you have a hundred and thirty of 
mine anyway. 

Troop (Beginning to grow angry): 
How’s that? 

Harvey: How? You know well 
enough how. On top of all that, you 
want me to do menial work till the 
fall? I tell you I will not! 


No one asks 


Troop: Seems kind of unneighborly. I - 
don’t blame you, not a mite, young 
feller, nor you won’t blame me when 
the bile’s out of your system. Now 
I’ve made ye a good offer. Yes or no? 


Harvey: No! Take me back to New 
York, or I'l] see you — 

Sounpb: A smart, firm punch. 

Troop: There! <A bloody nose will 
clear you of a lot of things, young 
feller. I’m sorry for this youngster, 
Dan, my boy. ‘Take him below, 
and take care of him. He’s clear 
distracted in his upper works, with 
all that carryin’ on about his father’s 
bein’ so rich. He’s not responsible 
for the names he’s give me, nor for 
the other statements. You be gentle 
with him, Dan, ’r I’ll give you twice 
what I gave him. 

Music: Active theme, in and under, 


Dan: I warned ye. Dad’s no-ways 
hasty, but you fair earned it. What 
in creation made you call him a thief? 
He’s my dad. 

Harvey: That man’s either crazy or 
drunk! 

Dan: Oh, Dad’s dead set against 
liquor. And he told me you was 
the madman, carryin’ on so about 
the money. Such nonsense! 

Harvey: It’s not nonsense! My father 
could buy up this boat once a week 
and never miss it. He’s what they 
call a multi-millionaire! 

Dan (Impressed): Hold on. Will you 
swear to that? Say “Hope I may 
die if I ain’t speakin’ truth.” 

Harvey: “I hope I may die if I’m 
not speaking the truth.” 

Dan: Gosh! Now I believe you, 
Harvey. Dad’s made a mistake for 
once in his life. 

Harvey: See? I was right! 

Dan: You was wrong — the wrongest 
kind o’ wrong. Dad, he’s the most 
honest skipper in Gloucester. He’d 
never a-taken your money. That’s 
my say. 

Harvey (Slowly): Yee-ees, I guess 
you're right. Seems to me for a 
fellow just saved from drowning, | 
haven’t been overand above grateful. 

Dan: Well, you was shook up and 
silly from bein’ overboard. 

Harvey: I might have thought about 
losing the bills that way, instead of 
calling everybody in sight a thief. 
Say... say, where’s your father now? 

Dan: In the cabin. What d’you want 
o’ him again? 

Harvey (Fading): I got something 
real important to say to him. You'll 
see! 





Music: In and under. 

Harvey (Meekly): Captain Troop, sir. 

Troop: Yes, young feller? 

Harvey: I haven’t acted quite right. 

Troop: What’s wrong now? Walked 
into Dan, have you? 

Harvey: No, it’s about you. 

Troop: I’m here to listen. 

Harvey: Well, I— I’m here to take 
things back. When a man’s saved 
from drowning... 

Troop: Eh? You’ll make a man yet, 
if you go on this way. 

Harvey: He oughtn’t begin by calling 
people names. 

Troop: Just and right 
just. 

Harvey: So I’m here to say I’m sorry. 

Troop: Give us yer hand, young feller. 
I mistrusted that blow on the nose 
would do you sights o’ good; and 
this shows I weren’t mistook in my 
judgements. I am very seldom mis- 
took in my judgements. We'll 
build up some muscle on ye ’fore 
long, young feller. An’ I don’t think 
you're any the worse off for anythin’ 
that’s gone by. You weren’t fairly 
responsible. Go right about your 


right and 


business now, an’ you won’t take 
no hurt. ; 

Music: In and under. 

Dan: You're pale. 

Harvey: I don’t feel it. I feel just as 
strong as cari be. 

Dan: I didn’t mean that way. 


I 
heard what Dad said. When Dad 
allows he don’t think the worse of 
any man, Dad’s give himself away. 
He hates to be mistook in his judge- 
ments, too. Ho! ho! Once Dad has 
a judgement, he’d sooner dip his 
colors to the British than change it. 
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I’m glad it’s settled right end up. 
Dad’s right when he says we can’t 
take you back. It’s all the livin’ 
we make here — fishin’. There’s a 
powerful lot of work to be done. 
You’ll sure come in handy, ’cause 
the eight men are all needed for 
the big tasks. I can use some help! 

Harvey (A pologetically): I don’t know 
much about fishing, though, Dan. 

Dan: That’s all right, Harve, my boy. 
You'll learn! 

Music: Light sea-chanty, in and under. 

Dan: Is it true what you told me, that 
you never did a hand’s turn o’ work 
in all your born life? Must feel 
kind of awful, doesn’t it? 

Harvey: I’m going to try to work, 
anyway. Only it’s all dead new 
to me. 

Dan: Lay a-hold o’ that tackle, then. 
Behind ye! (Beat) That’s no way 
o’ gettin’ into a boat. If there was 
any sea, you’d go to the bottom, 
sure. You’ve got to learn to meet her! 
(Beat) Short! Row short, Harvey! 
If you cramp your oar in any kind 
o’ sea you’re liable to turn her over. 
Oh, isn’t she a daisy, Harve! (Beat) 
Thirty fathom! Over with the 
dough-boys. Bait I do, 
Harve — and don’t snarl your reel! 

Troop (Fading on): That was right 
smart for a passenger, boy. There’s 
more trick to it in a sea-way. 

Harvey: I’m trying to learn just as 
fast as Dan can teach me, sir. 

Troop: Ah, you’re pretty good now. 
This time last week, the fish, they 
fish for you. Now you fish for fish, 
eh? 

Harvey (Embarrassed): I'm . 
ever so grateful, sir. 


same’s 


. lm 





Troop: There’s nothing to be thankful 
to me for. What was I supposed to 
do — leave vou drift? 

Dan: 
Can’t we go overside a piece? 
good catchin’ weather. 

Troop: Not in that cherry-colored rig 
nor the half-baked brown shoes that 
Harvey’s wearin’. Get him some- 
thin’ fit to wear! I reckon his week 
of trial is over — and if he’s going to 
work with the rest o’ us fishermen, 
he’s got to dress like the rest o’ us 
fishermen. (Fading) Give him your 
spare rig — you’re too careless with 
it, yourself, Danny, anyway. 

Dan (In a delighted whisper): Dad’s 
pleased with you, Harve, an’ that 
settles it. Once he’s made a judge- 
ment ’bout somebody, he’ll stick to 
it till the day o’ doom. 

Music: light-hearted theme, in and 
under. 

Sounp: Male voices, chanting far off 
mike, intermingled with the wind, the 
following words: 

“La brigantine 

Qui va tourner 

Roule et s’incline 
Pour m’entrainer. 
Oh, Vierge Marie, 
Pour mois priez Dieu. 
Adieu, patrie. 
Quebec, adieu.” 

Harvey: Listen! What's that singing? 

Dan: It’s some sailors — over on that 
French boat. One of their men went 
overboard and was lost yesterday. 
They’re a-mourning for him. 

Harvey: It sets me all a-shiver! 

Dan: They had an auction of the 
dead man’s kit, ’cause he had no 
friends nor relatives. Look what I 


Dad, we've done our chores. 
It’s 


bought! Only cost me half a dollar. 

Harvey: Wow! That’s the fanciest 
knife I’ve ever seen. How did you 
get it so cheap? 

Dan: On account o’ their blame super- 
stitions. They don’t fancy takin’ 
iron from off a dead man, so to 
speak. You shoulda see them 
Frenchmen step back when I bid! 

Harvey: But an auction’s not taking 
anything off a dead man. It’s 
husiness. 

Dan: We know it’s not, but there’s 
no goin’ in the teeth o’ superstition. 
That’s the advantages o’ 
livin’ in a progressive country. Here, 
let me help you haul in your fish. 

Harvey: 1... I’ve got it... there! 
All re-baited. 

Dan: We've had a good catch in this 
little old dory, eh? Well, Harve, as 
I was sayin’ about that knife and 
such. The Eastport man, he told 
me that this here knife had been 
used — so the French captain told 
him — used up on the French coast 
last year. 

Harvey: Cut a man? (As a sort of 
aside) Heave me the muckle, will 
you? 

Dan: Killed him! ’Course, when I 
heard that, | was keener ’n ever to 
get it. 

Harvey: Christmas! Say, I'll give 
you a dollar for it when my dad 
I mean, when I get my wages. I[’ll 
give you two dollars! 

Dan: Honest? D’you like it as much 
as all that? Well, to tell the truth, 
I kind of got it for you — to give 
you; but I didn’t let on till I saw 
how you’d like it. It’s yours an’ 
welcome, Harve, because we’re dory- 


one o’ 





mates, and so on. Catch a-hold! 

Harvey: Dan, you’re a peach! 
keep it as long as I live. 

Dan: That’s good hearin’. Say, looks 
as if your line was fast to somethin’. 

Harvey: Fouled, I guess. Ugh! Con- 
sarn the thing! She acts as though 
she were on a strawberry-bottom. 
It’s all sand here, isn’t it? 

Dan: Halibut’ll act that way ’f he’s 
sulky. Yank her once or twice. 
She gives, sure. Guess we’d both 
better haul up an’ make certain. 
Pull! Ugh! Ugh! 

Harvey (Shrieking, in fright): Oh, 
Dan! Look! 

Dan (Quaking): It’s—it’s the drowned 
Frenchman! Tangled on your line! 

Harvey: The tide — the tide brought 
him in. Oh, Lord! 

Dan: Oh, Harve! Be quick! He’s 
come for his knife! Let him have it. 
Take it off. 

Harvey (Frightened): I don’t want it! 
I don’t want it! I wish I hadn’t 
taken the knife. Then he’d have 
come on your line. 

Dan: Cut him loose! Quick! 

Harvey: There! 

Sounpb: A great splash. 

Harvey: Whoo! We’re both scared 
out of ten years’ growth. Oh, Dan, 
did you see his head? 

Dan: Did I! I'll never forget it. He 
come for that knife, sure, Harve. 
Wonder what he did with that knife 

up on the French Coast? Some- 
thin’ bad, I bet. Guess he’s bound 
to take it with him to the Judge- 
ment, an’ so 
with the fish? 

Harvey: Heavin’ ’em overboard. You 
can keep your catch if you like, but 


I'll 


what are you doin’ 
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I’ve no use for mine. 

Dan: I guess I’ll do likewise. (Guess 
it’s better to be on the safe side. But, 
I’m — I’m sort of relieved he came 
the way he did. 

Harvey: What? Are you crazy, to be 
relieved that he came? 

Dan: He might ha’ walked, Harvey. 
He might ha’ walked! 

Music: In and under. 

Harvey: Hook the tackle onto the 
reef-pennant, and then lower the 
sail! (Beat) Hoist up the peak and 
throat halyards! (Beat) Here’s the 
hog-yoke, Cap’n Troop. I’ve 
scratched the reckoning and the 
date on the chart, sir. 

Troop: You know, Harvey, you’re a 
regular sailor now. 

Dan: He should be, after these four 
months — and me to teach him the 
ropes, too! 

Harvey: 1... I guess we'll be sailing 
into Gloucester, soon, an’ — an’ I'll 
be leaving you. 

Dan: Any hour now. Next Sunday 
you'll be hirin’ a boy to throw water 
against the windows to make you 
sleep. Do you know what the best 
thing about goin’ back ashore is, 
Harve? 

Harvey: A hot bath? 

Dan: That’s good—but a_ night- 
shirt’s better. I’ve been dreamin’ o’ 
nightshirts ever since we bent our 
mainsail. Ye can wiggle your toes 
then. It’s home, Harve. It’s home! 
Ye can sense it in the air. We're 
runnin’ into the edge of a hot wave 
now, an’ I can smell the bayberries. 
Wonder if. we'll get in for supper. 
Just think, Harvey. We're home! 

Music: In and under. 





OPERATOR (Jn clipped, precise tones; 
on filter mike, if possible) : Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, calling San Diego, 
California. I have a telegram for 
Mr. Harvey N. Cheyne, Senior, 
through San Francisco. Address, 
Cheyne Shipping Company, San 
Diego. Here is the message: ‘Picked 
up by fishing schooner We’re Here, 
having fallen off boat. Stop. Great 
times on Banks fishing. Stop. All 
well. Stop. Waiting Gloucester, 
Mass., care Disko Troop, for money 
or orders. Stop. Wire what shall do. 
Stop. (Operator, bored till now, does 
a take.) How is Mama? Signed, 
Harvey N. Cheyne, Junior.” 

Sounpn: Railroad train wheels, in and 
under. 

CHEYNE: Miss Kinzey, send for my 
wife’s doctor — at once. 

Secretary (Fading): Yes, Mr. Cheyne. 
At once, Mr. Cheyne. 

Doctor (Fading on): You sent for me, 
Mr. Cheyne? 

CHEYNE: Yes, doctor. What — what 
d’you think of this telegram? Is it 
possible? Is there any meaning to 
it? I can’t make it out. 

Doctor (Drily): I can. I lose fifteen 
thousand a year, that’s all. As 
soon as your wife receives this news, 
her mind will snap back. 

CHEYNE: You mean you'd tell her? 
May be a fraud. 

Docror: What’s the motive? De- 
tection’s too certain. It’s the boy 
sure enough. 

Sounp: Railroad trainwheels, in and 
under. 

Secretary: Do you think Mrs. Cheyne 
will be well enough to make the trip, 
Doctor? 


Doctor: I’m sure of it. About the 
only medical statement in novels 
with any truth to it, Miss Kinzey, 
is that joy doesn’t kill. 

Secretary: Well, there’s a heap to do 
first. Arrangements and so forth. 
Operator, get me Chicago. (Beat) 
Chicago? Get me New York. (Beat) 
New York? Get me Boston. (Beat) 
Boston? Will you connect me with 
Gloucester, please? 

CHEYNE (Fading on): Miss Kinzey, 
arrange for us to go straight across. 
Private car, straight through — 
Boston. Fix the connections. 

Secretary: I thought so, Mr. Cheyne. 
Western Union? Take the following: 
“kK. H. Wade, Los Angeles. Send 
the Constance, private car, here, 
and arrange for special leave here 
Sunday in time to connect with 
New York Limited at Sixteenth 
Street, Chicago, Tuesday next. Also 
arrange with Lake Shore and Michi- 
gan Southern to take the Constance 
on New York Central and Hudson 
River Buffalo to Albany, and B&A 
the same Albany to Boston. Essen- 
tial I should reach Boston Wednes- 
day evening. Be sure nothing pre- 
vents. Have also wired Canniff, 
Toucey and Barnes.” Sign that, 
Cheyne. 

Sounpb: Railroad trainwheels, in and 
under. 

CHEYNE (Happily): Now calm down, 
Constance. You've been kissing the 
boy half an hour already! 

ConsTANCE: But why didn’t you tell 
this man, Troop, who you were, 
Harvey dear? You 
would have made it up to him ten 
times over! 


know Papa 





Harvey: I know it; but he thought I 
was crazy. I’m afraid I called him 
a thief because I couldn’t find the 
bills in my pocket. 

Constance: A —a sailor found them 
by the flagstaff that —- that night. 

Harvey: That explains it, then. I 
don’t blame Troop any. I just said 
I wouldn’t work, and of course he 
hit me on the nose, and oh! I bled 
like a stuck hog! 

Constance: My poor darling! They 
must have abused you horribly. 

Harvey: Well, after that I saw the 
light. 

CuEYNE: My -boy! 
own heart! 


Right after my 


Harvey: And the old man gave me 
ten and a half a month. Say, you’ve 
no notion what a heap of work there 
is in ten and a half a month. 

CuEYNE: I began with eight and a half, 
my son. 

Harvey: That so? You never told me. 

CuEYNE: You never asked, Harve. I'll 
tell you about it some day, if you 
care to listen. 

Constance: Oh, | wonder your nerv- 
ous system isn’t completely wrecked. 

Harvey: What for, Mama? I worked 
like a horse and I ate like a hog and 
I slept like a dead man. 

CuEYNE: It sounds like a fine crowd 
of men that took care of you, Harve. 
You can depend on me to do every- 
thing I can for them. 

Music: In and under. 

Troop: Say, Harve —- who’s that swell- 
lookin’ rich lady you 
brought down to the wharf? What 


man and 


call do you have to know rich people 
like them? 
Harvey: They’re my folks! 


I told 


you I was rich! Dad! Come over 
here! I want you to meet the 
Captain who saved me, Mr. Disko 
Troop. 

CuEYNE: How do you do, sir? It’s a 
real honor to shake your hand. 

Troop: Likewise, I’m sure, sir. I was 
mistook in my judgements, it seems, 
much as I hate to admit it. I don’t 
mind ownin’ to you, sir, that I 
thought your boy was crazy, ’cause 
he talked kind of odd about money. 

CueyNe: So he told me. 

Troop: Did he tell you anythin’ else? 
‘Cause I pounded him once. 

CuHEYNE: Oh, yes. I should say it 
probably did him more good than 
anything else in the world. 

Troop: I judged ’twas necessary, or I 
wouldn’t ha’ done it. 

CueryYNE: I don’t think you would have, 
Mr. Troop. By the way: what do 
you calculate to make of your own 
boy, Dan? 

Troop: Well, Dan’s just plain boy, 
and he doesn’t allow me to do any 
of his thinkin’. He’ll have this little 
boat when I’m laid by. He’s noways 
anxious to quit the business, I know 
that. Salt water’s good enough for 
the Troops. 

CuryNe: I can give Dan all the salt 
water he’s likely to need — till he’s 
a skipper. I own a line of tea- 
clippers —- San Francisco to Yoko- 
hama—six of ‘em, iron built — 
about seventeen hundred and eighty 
tons each. 

Troop: Blame that boy! He never 
told! Id have listened to that! 
If I’d known that, I’d ha’ jerked the 
We're Here back to port all standin’, 
on the word. 





CHEYNE: Perhaps that wouldn’t have 
been so good for Harvey. You made 
a man out of him, and I’m grateful. 
But what I’m coming to is this: 
would you lend Dan to me for a year 
or two training on one of my big 
ships? We'll see if we can make a 
mate of him. 

Troop: Oh, but it’ll be a risk to you, 
takin’ a raw boy... 

CHEYNE: I know a man who did more 
for me. 

Troop: But that was different 

CHEYNE: Look. Dan can ship as a 
boy for a voyage or two, and then 
we can put him in the way of doing 
better. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue LAUGHING PRINCESS 
(Play on pages 69-72) 


Characters: 5 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras for Guards, Pages, Ladies. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Queen, Princess, and Ladies wear 
appropriate long gowns; Queen and Prin- 
cess wear coronets. King wears crown and 
appropriate robes. Herald may wear 
brownie costume with touches of bright 
color; he may carry a megaphone. Knight 
may wear gray pajamas with cardboard 
armour plates and shield; he carries a 
wooden sword. Magician wears long, black 
robe decorated with signs of the zodiac, 
etc. and a tall pointed black hat. Peter 
wears a simple brown tunic over rolled-up 
corduroy trousers. Guards may wear gray 
pajamas and carry cardboard shields and 
spears. Pages may wear brownie costumes. 


Properties: Two or three handkerchiefs for 
Lady Anne; onion and kitchen knife for 
Peter. 

Setting: The palace throne room, furnished 
with chairs for King, Queen, and Princess. 
These should be on a dais. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Troop: It sounds good to me — but 
I’ve been so crazy mistook in my 
judgements these past few hours, it 
looks as though we’d better talk it 
over with Dan’s Ma. 

CuEYNE: I think you’re right, Mr. 
Troop — and I’m sure she'll say yes. 

Troop: You know, Mr. Cheyne, sir 
for all our bein’ different — different 
as two men can be — I think that 
deep down we’re somethin’ alike. 

CHEYNE: Very much alike, I think, 
Mr. Troop. Very much alike. 

Music: Full to finish. 


THE END 
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The Kidnapping of David Balfour 


from “Kidnapped” 
by Robert Louis Stevenson 
Adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
Rogpert Louis STEVENSON 
Mr. CAMPBELL 
Davip BALFour 
Two Men 
OnE WoMAN 
JENNET CLOUSTON 
EBENEZER BALFOUR 
Caprain Exvias Hoseason 
RANSOME, 4 sailor 


Sounb: Wind and ocean’s roar, full a 


moment, then segue lo... 
Music: Bagpipes playing martial air, 
in and under. 


Stevenson: Of all the books that I 


have ever written, the one that is 


perhaps remembered best — the one 
of which I am possibly most fond 
myself — is the story which I set 
down in the form of memoirs — 
memoirs of one David Balfour, a 
young Scot who experienced many 
adventures. 


He was cast away on 
a desert isle, endured a journey in the 
wild Highlands, made the acquaint- 
ance of Alan Breck Stewart and 
other notorious outlaws, and suffered 
hunger, thirst, great heat and ex- 
treme cold. I’d like to offer you 
now just a taste—a sampling of 
Davie’s many adventures. Won’t 
you come along with me? I'll be 
more than pleased to tell you the 
story of how his adventures began, 
for my name is_ Robert 
Stevenson, and I wrote 
story — “Kidnapped.” 


Louis 
Davie’s 


Music: 


Bagpipe music up full, then 
under. 


STEVENSON: It was a bright morning 


early in the month of June, the year 
of grace 1751, when eighteen-year- 
old David Balfour took the key for 
the last time out of the door of his 
father’s house. The sun began to 
shine on the summit of the hills as 
he went down the road; and by the 
time he had come as far as the manse, 
the blackbirds were whistling in the 
garden lilacs, and the mist that hung 
around the valley at the time of 
dawn was beginning to die away. 
Mr. Campbell, the minister of Essen- 
dean, was waiting for him by the 
garden gate, good man! He asked 
David if he had breakfasted; and 
hearing that he lacked for nothing, 
took David’s hand in both of his 
own and clapped it kindly under his 
arm. 


CampBELL: Well, Davie, lad, I will 


go with you as far as the ford, to 
set you on the way. 


Davip: Thank you, Mr. Campbell. 


That will be so kind of you. 


CampBELL: Tell me, Davie — are ye 


sorry to leave Essendean? 


Davin: Why, sir, if I knew where I 


was going, or what was likely to be- 
come of me, I would tell you can- 
didly. Essendean is a good place 
indeed, and I have been very happy 
here, but then, I have never been 
anywhere else. Since both my father 





and mother are dead, there is 
nothing to keep me here, though to 
speak the truth, if I thought I had 
a chance to better myself where I 
am going, I would go with a better 
will. 

CAMPBELL: Ay? In that case, I must 
tell you what I know. When your 
mother was gone, and your father 
began to sicken for his end, he gave 
me in charge of a certain letter 
which he said was your inheritance. 
He told me to give it to you, and 
send you with it to the house of 
Shaws, not far from Cramond. 

Davip: Why the house of Shaws, Mr. 
Campbell? Do you ken that? 

CaMPBELL: That is your family name, 
lad: David Balfour of Shaws. It’s 
an ancient, honest, reputable clan, 
too — though now-a-days a bit gone 
to seed. And the letter — which I 


now give over to you, lad —is 
written in your father’s own hand. 


Davin: Hm. It’s addressed to the 
hands of Ebenezer Balfour, Esquire, 
of Shaws. (Happily) Why Mr. 
Campbell! All this time I believed 
myself to be simply the son of a 
poor country man in the Forest of 
Ettrick. And instead, I belong to 
a great house! Mr. Campbell, if 
you were in my shoes, would you go? 

CAMPBELL: Of a surety, lad, that would 
I, and without pause. If the worst 
comes to the worst, and your high 
relations should put you to the door, 
you can turn around and come back. 

Davip: That can I, and will I, if 
need be. 

CAMPBELL: Well, Davie — here is the 
gate, and I leave you. God be with 
vou, voung man, setting out on your 


own in this hard world. May He 
keep ye from harm. And — and, 
Davie, lad — don’t forget us poor 
folk of Essendean, whom you grew 
up with, for we love you, boy, and 
long that someday we may be right 
proud of you. 

Davin: I shall try to make you so, 
Mr. Campbell. Thank you for your 
kindness and your care and your 
blessing. Goodbye, good friend. 

CAMPBELL (Fading): Goodbye. God 
bless you. Goodbye, David Balfour 
of Shaws! 

Music: 
under. 

STEVENSON: And so David set out, 
and after two days’ journey, reached 
Cramond parish, the location of his 
family estate — the estate of whose 
existence he had only just learned. 
Wherever he went, he asked specific 
directions of the townspeople. The 
answers he received were all similar, 
and all puzzled him. 

Ist Man: The house of the Shaws? 
Turn to the right at the Red Cock 
Inn. But— but what does a fine 
young lad like you want with that 
old terror, Ebenezer Balfour of 
Shaws? 

Isr Woman (After a pause): That's 
right, laddie, straight ahead. But 
I’m warning you: don’t go up there 
unless you have to. He’s a nasty 
one, is old Ebenezer Balfour! 

2nD MAN (After a pause): Ebenezer 
Balfour’s? Go on up that hill. But 
let me warn you: if you get too near 
the place, he’s liable to fire on you! 
Take care! 

SrEVENSON: With these and other 
equally grim warnings, David con- 


Adventurous theme, in and 





tinued on. Once again he desired 
directions, and this time stopped a 
young, dark-haired woman. 

Davin: Excuse me, ma’am. Can you 
direct me to the house of Shaws? 

JENNET (Bitterly): Aye, lad, you are 
right before it. Look there: Do you 
see that ruin, all black and jagged? 
There, where no smoke rises from 
the chimney, where no road leads 
to the door, where there is no sem- 
blance of a garden? There? 

Davin: Yes, ma’am, | do. 

JENNET: Well, lad, that’s it. 

Davin: That! That awful place which 
is not even finished? 

JENNET (Angrily): That — aye, that is 
the house of Shaws! Blood built it; 
blood stopped the building of it; 
blood shall bring it down. See here! 
I spit upon the ground! Black be 
its fall! If ye see the lord, Ebenezer 
Balfour, tell him what ye hear; tell 
him this makes the twelve hundred 
and that Jennet 
Clouston has called down the curse 


nineteenth time 
on him, his house and stable, man, 
guest, and master, wife, miss or 
bairn — black, black be their fall! 
(fading) I, 1, Jennet Clouston, 
Black be their fall! 
Music: Eerie theme, in and under. 
SrevENSON: To say that David was 
disheartened would be to put the 
case mildly. Perplexed by the words 
of the villagers — especially those of 
and unfavorably 
impressed by the appearance of his 


curse them. 


Jennet Clouston 


family house, he would have turned 
around and returned to Essendean 


if it had not been for his curiosity and 
courage. So, undaunted, he went up 
to the uncompleted castle known as 


the house of Shaws, walked past 
the dark windows and knocked at 
the great, nail-studded door. In a 
minute, a window on the second 
floor opened, and an old man with 
a blunderbuss, appeared. 

2BENEZER (Off mike a bit): Whoever 
ye are, watch out for me gun. ’Tis 
loaded! What is your business? 

Davin: I have come here with a letter 
to Mr. Ebenezer Balfour of Shaws. 
Is he here? 

EBENEZER: From whom is it? 

Davin: That is neither here nor there. 

EBENEZER: Well, ye can put it down 
upon the doorstep and be off with ye. 

Davin: I will do no such thing. I will 
deliver it into Mr. Balfour’s hands, 
as it was meant I[ should. It is a 
letter of introduction. 

EBENEZER: Who are ye, yourself? 

Davin: I am not ashamed of my name. 
They call me David Balfour. 

EBENEZER: David — David Balfour! 
Is your father dead, then? Ah, of 
course he is dead; and that’ll be 
what brings ye chapping to my door. 
Well, man, be patient a moment. 
I'll let ye in. 

Music: Strange theme, in and under. 

Sounpb: Squeaking door, opening slowly. 

EBENEZER: Ach, come in, lad, come in. 

Sounpb: Door closing. 

EBENEZER: Now, then, let’s see the 
letter. 

Davin: That you shall not. The letter 
is for Mr. Balfour, not for you. 

EBENEZER: And who do ye think I am? 
Give me Alexander’s letter. 

Davip You know 
father’s name? 

EBENEZER: It would be strange if I 
didn’t, for he was my born brother; 


(Amazed): my 





as little as ve seem to like either 
me or my house, I’m your born 
uncle, Davie, my man, and you’re 
my born nephew. So give us the 
letter, and sit down. But first, tell 
me: do you ken what’s in it? 

Davin: You see for yourself, sir, that 
the seal has not been broken. 

EBENEZER: Ay, but what brought ye 
here — besides to give me the letter, 
I mean? Ye’ll have had some hopes, 
no doubt? 

Davin: | confess, sir, when I was told 
that I had kinsfolk well-to-do, I did 
indeed indulge the hope that they 
might help me in my life. But I am 
no beggar; I look for no favors at 
your hands, and | want none that 
are not freely given. For as poor as 
I appear, I have friends of my own 
that will be blithe to help me. 

EBENEZER: Hoot-toot! Don’t fly up 
in the snuff at me. We’ll agree 
fine yet. I’m just as glad I let you in. 
But it’s late, lad, and you'll be tired. 
Come awa’ now to your bed. This 
way. We can talk in the mornin’. 
Here. This is the door. 

SounpD: Creaking door opening. 

Davin: What a dank smell! 

EBENEZER: I wish ye pleasant night, 
boy. 

Davin: Will you not give me a light 
to go to bed with? 

EBENEZER (Fading): Hoot-toot! 
There’!] be a fine moon soon. Lights 
in a house is a thing I don’t agree 
with. I’m uncommon ’feared of 
fires. Good night to ye, Davie, my 
man. 

SounpD: Squeaking door closed. 

STEVENSON: And so, with neither lamp 
nor lantern, David Balfour was 
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locked for the night in a great dark 
chamber in the mysterious House of 
Shaws. His mind was troubled by 
the many events of the past few 
days and by the strange old man, 
Ebenezer Balfour, who laid claim to 
being Davie’s dead father’s brother. 
Gradually, though, the lad fell 
asleep, and after a fitful night, 
awoke to find himself in a sun-filled 
room. As his uncle has not yet un- 
locked the door, David looked 
around, and casually picked up a 
book from one of the shelves, and 
began to thumb through the pages. 
When his hand turned to the fly-leaf, 
though, his mind was puzzled. 


Davin: What’s this? An entry on the 


fly-leaf? Why — it’s an inscription, 
and in my own father’s handwriting, 
too. “To my brother Ebenezer on 
his fifth birthday.” That’s strange. 
The script is a fine, manly, firm 
hand —such as my own father 
wrote all the years of my life. Yet 
the inscription says this book was 
given on Ebenezer’s fifth birthday. 
Oh, there must have been some 
mistake. If Ebenezer owns this 
great house and all of the Balfour 
estate, he must have been the older 
son. Therefore my father was 
younger than five when he wrote this 
inscription. But that cannot be, for 
the handwriting is so firm, so mature. 
Perhaps Father was an exceptionally 
quick student, but still . . . There 
must be a solution to this mystery 
somewhere, and I’m bound if | 
won’t find it. Everything here is so 
strange, so melancholy, and so 
mysterious! 


Music: Lerie theme, in and under. 





SrEvENSON: David did not get an op- 
portunity to question his uncle till 
several nights later. 

Sounp: Rattle of dishes. 

EBENEZER: I hope ye have had enough 
supper, lad. 

Davip: Yes, sir, I have. Uncle 
Ebenezer, there’s something I wish 
to ask. 

EBENEZER: Yes, lad? 

Davin: Was my father very quick at 
his books? I mean, did he learn his 
reading and writing at a very early 
age? 

EBENEZER: Alexander? Not him! I 
was far quicker myre!l’! Oh, I was 
a clever chappie when I was young. 
Why, I could read as soon as he 
could. 

Davin (As tf to himself): As soon as he 
could? But that implies that my 
father was the elder! What does all 
this mean? (Aloud) Were — were 
you and my father twins, Uncle 
Ebenezer? 

EBENEZER (Suspicious, angry): What 
makes ye ask that? 

Davip (Coldly, calmly): What do you 
mean? ‘Take your hand from my 
jacket. This is no way to behave. 

EBENEZER (With effort): Oh, no, Davie 

- Davie, no. Don’t be angry with 
me, I meant no harm. It’s just — 
you shouldn’t speak to me about 
your father. That’s where the mis- 
take is. He was all the brother I ever 
had, ye see. And to prove to ye that 
I bear ye no hard feelings, I have 
something for ye. There’s a wee 
bit o’ silver that I promised ye 
when ye were born. Oh, nothing 
much, ye understand—but a prom- 
ise is a promise. So, if you'll just 


step outside and see what kind of a 
night it is, I’ll get the money out 
for you. 

Davin (Good-naturedly, fading): All 
right, Uncle Ebenezer. 

Sounp: Door. 

EBENEZER (In close, to himself): That 
boy is getting too inquisitive. I'll 
have to be doing something about it. 
But what? Well, this little silver 
will convince him that I’m _ his 
friend and mean him no harm. It’ll 
be easier then, and well worth the 
price. (Calling out) All right, Davie, 
lad, come back. 

Sounp: Door. 

Davin (Fading on): It’s growing dark 
rapidly, Uncle. A storm is brewing 
in the east. 

Epenezer: Here, Davie, man, is the 
silver I promised ye. Forty pounds! 

Davip (Pleased): Thank you, Uncle 
Ebenezer. 

EBENEZER: That’ll show you! I’m a 
queer man, but my word is my bond. 
And, you know, blood is thicker 
than water, and there’s proof of it. 

Davin: I am grateful, sir. 

Esenezer: Not a word! No thanks; 
I want no thanks. (Craftily) But, 
er... tit for tat, Davie. Tit for tat. 

Davin: I am ready to prove my grati- 
tude in any reasonable degree. 

EBENEZER: Well, lad, as ye see, I’m 
old, and will need help in the care of 
the house and the garden. 

Davin: That will I give you willingly, 
Uncle. 

Esenrzer: Well, then, let’s begin. 
Here. Here’s the key of the stair- 
tower at the far end of the house. 
Ye can only get into it from the 
outside, for that part of the house is 





not finished. Go up in there, and at 
the top of the stairs, ye’ll find a 
chest that’s at the top. Bring it 
down to m 

Davin: Can I have a light, sir? 

EBENEZER: Ye know better than to ask 
me that, lad. No lights in my house! 

Davin: Very well, sir. 
good? 

EBENEZER: They’re grand. There are 
no bannisters, so keep close to the 
house wall. (villy) But the stairs 
are grand underfoot. 

Music: 
under. 

Sounn: Wind, thunder and lighining 
softly in b. g. under next speeches. 

STEVENSON: So out went David Bal- 
four into the night. The night had 
fallen blacker than ever, and the 
wind was moaning in the distance, 
while great rolls of thunder tumbled 
in the skies, and from time to time 
a flash of lightning illuminated the 
area in a crackling instant of white 
splendor. Minding his uncle’s words 
about the bannisters, David kept 
close to the house, feeling his way 
up the invisible stairs. Up, up and 
up he climbed, slowly, torturously 
—not being able to see a thing. 
Suddenly, when he had reached a 
great height, there was a blinding 
flash of lightning, and the skies 
opened. 

Sounp: Cloudburst and steady rain. 

Srevenson: Instinctively, Davie cover- 
ed his eyes with his hands, but 
not before he had had a chance 
to see that just at the very place 
on which he was standing, the stair- 
way stopped! 

Davin: So that’s what my uncle meant 


Are the stairs 


Adventurous theme, in and 
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when he said that this part of the 
house was unfinished! There are no 
more stairs — just a great drop! 
That lightning flash came just at 
the right time to save me, thank 
God! But, why — why should my 
uncle send me here? Why does he 
hate me so that he must send me on 
an errand that is sure to mean 
certain death? What is the mean- 
ing of all this mystery, this hate, 
and this horror? 

Music: Terrible theme, in and under. 

SreVENSON: Shaking more with fright 
than with cold, drenched more with 
sweat than with rain, David began 
to inch his way down the treacherous 
stairs. When he was halfway down, 
there was another crash of lightning, 
by which he saw his uncle, standing 
below on the ground. At the sound 
of the crash, old Ebenezer Balfour 
turned and went into the house, a 
fearful expression on his face. 

Davin: Did he think that crash the 
sound of my body falling? Or was 
it that in the thunder he heard God’s 
voice, denouncing murder? What- 
ever it was, he seemed to be seized 
by a panic of fear. Why else would 
he leave the door ajar? The noise of 
the rain is great; he will not hear 
me enter the kitchen. I think Uncle 
Ebenezer is in for a surprise! 

Music: Eerie theme, in and under. 

EBENEZER (Murmuring madly): 
There’s an end of that. 
he’s dead! 

Davin (Off mike; coldly): Who is dead, 
Uncle Ebenezer? 

EBENEZER (With a cry of fright and 
terror): David! Are ye alive? Oh, 
man — my heart! I faint! Quick — 


He’s dead, 





the blue phial in the cupboard! My 
heart! Save me! 

Davin: Here is the blue phial. Drink 
it down. 

EBENEZER (Weakly): 
Heart — medicine. There. That’s 
better. Oh, David, what a fright 
ye gave me. Are ye alive? 

Davin (Angrily): That I am, small 
thanks to you. Why have you lied 
to me, Uncle? What is the reason 
that you hate me so? Why do you 
seem to watch me, spy on me, yet 
fear me so? Why do you dislike it 
when I hint that my father and you 


Davin: Well, Uncle? No words for me? 

Espenezer: I[—I have had enough 
porridge and ale for now, David. 

Davin: Have you nothing more to 
say to me? It will be time, I think, 
to understand each other. You took 
me for a country bumpkin, with 
no more mother-wit or courage than 
a porridge-stick. I took you for a 
good man, or no worse than others 
at the least. It seems we were both 
wrong. What cause you have to 
fear me, to cheat me, and to at- 
tempt my life 

EBENEZER (Affably): Now, Davie, 


Give it me. 


were twins? Is it because it is true? 
Why did you lie about making a 
promise to give me money when | 
was born? Oh, I know you made 
that story up: only a fool would 
believe it. Why did you give me 
money to which I had no claim? 
Why did Jennet Clouston rain curses 
on our house and name? And last of 
all, why did you try to kill me? 
Why did you send me on an errand 
that should have meant certain 
death? Why? Why? Answer me, 
Uncle Ebenezer, answer me! 

\BENEZER (Weakly, yet coldly): Bear 
with me, David. I'll tell you all 


tomorrow morn. As sure as death 


... Twill 

Music: Eerie, mysterious theme, in and 
under. 

STEVENSON: This time it was David 
who locked his uncle in a chamber 
for the night. The next morning he 
released him and the two ate a silent 
breakfast together, each keeping 
constant watch upon the movements 
of the other. 

Sounp: Fattle of dishes. 
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Davip: Time, time! 


Davin: Elias Hoseason? 
EBENEZER: Captain of 


Davie — I promised | would make 
all clear to you today, and I shall. 
Just give me time. 

That’s all I 
have given you! I want my answer, 
Uncle Ebenezer. 


EBENEZER: Very well, then. You shall 


have it. Now, I know you will not 
believe me. But will you believe 
Rankeillor, the lawyer in town? He 


is as honest a man as ye will ever 
meet, and is highly respected by all 


in these parts. 
father. 


He kenned your 
I have to go down to town 
today, anyway, to arrange some 
things with Captain Elias Hoseason, 
and we could visit Lawyer Rankeillor 
then. 

Who is he? 
the trading 
brig, the Covenant. He sails to the 
Americas today, and I have business 
with him. After I see him and you 
see the town, we will go to Rankeil- 
lor’s, and you shall understand 
everything. I give you my solemn 
word. 


Davin: Very well, Uncle Ebenezer. | 





may be a fool for saying “Yes,” 
but I am not afraid of you. Let us 
go to the Ferry. 

Music: Adventurous theme, in and 
under. 

Hosreason (A robust, hearty voice): 
Ah, Balfour: I was beginning to 
think ye might not come. 

EBENEZER: Never would I let you 
down, Captain Hoseason. We are 
too good friends for that. 

Hosrason: That we are. 
who is the young fellow? 

EBENEZER: This is my nephew, David 
Balfour. Davie, Captain Hoseason. 

Hosrason: How do you do, laddie? 
Any friend of Balfour’s is a friend 
of mine, eh, Ebenezer? 

EBENEZER: To be sure, to be sure. 

Davip: You keep your room un- 
common hot, sir. 

Hosrason: It’s a habit I have, Mr. 
Balfour. I’m a cold-rife man by 
nature; I have a cold blood, sir. 
There’s neither fur nor flannel — no, 
sir, nor hot rum, will warm up what 
they call the temperature. It’s the 
same with most men who’ve been 
sailing the tropic seas. But, laddie, 
there’s no reason for you to suffer 
in it. Your uncle and I have business 
to talk over. You’d rather be down 
and see the town, I’!] wager. There 
are ladies in this very inn — oh, ho! 
Or perhaps you’d like to have a 
look at my ship? Have you ever 
been on a ship, laddie? 

Davin (Excited): No, indeed, sir. 
surely would like that. 

Hosreason (Calling aloud): Ransome, 
you young scamp! Come here! 

RansoME (A sailor, fading on): Yes, 


sir? 


But, say — 


Hosrason: This is young David Bal- 
four. Show him around the ship for 
a while. 

RANSOME: Yes, sir. 

Davip: Thank you very much, Cap- 
tain. 

Hosrason: Not at all, boy. Not at 
all. And when my business is done 
with your uncle here, I[’ll let you 
know. 

Davip (Fading): 
Goodbye now. 

Hosrason: Goodbye. 

EBENEZER (Slowly): Goodbye 
David . . . Balfour. 

Music: Mysterious theme, in and under. 

SounD: Waves and sea-gulls. 

Hosreason (Fading on): Ah, Balfour, 
here you are. 

Davin: Captain Hoseason! 

Hosgeason: What do you think of my 
ship, the Covenant? 

Davin: Where is my uncle? 

Hosgason (Laughing): Calm down, 
laddie. Calm down. “Twill be a 
long time before you see him again. 

Davip: What — what do you mean? 

HosrEason: Ransome! 


Very well, then. 


Shaun! Come 


tie this young man up! 


Davip: What does all 
Where is my uncle? 
Hosrason: Ay, that’s the point! 
Davip: You — 
— kidnapped! 

Hoseason (Laughing loudly): You're 
a smart one indeed, laddie. Aye, 
you’ve been kidnapped. (Sharply) 
Tie this boy up, men. And throw 
him in the hold! 

Davin (Struggling): No! No! 

Hoseason: Oh, fight will you? Knock 
him out, Mr. Shaun. 
out cold. 


this mean? 


you mean I’ve been 


Knock him 





Sounp: Hard blow of a fist. Then, wind. 
The voices in the following scene 
should be unearthly, ghostly — as 
though travelling over the miles on 
the wings of the wind. 

CamMPBELL: God be with you, Davie 
Balfour. 

Hosgason: Aye, laddie, you’ve been 
kidnapped. 

JENNET: Black be the fall of the house 
of Shaws. Black be their fall! 

EBENEZER: I’m your born uncle, 
Davie, and you’re my born nephew. 

Ist Woman: He’s a nasty one, is old 
Ebenezer Balfour. 

EBENEZER: You shouldn’t speak to 
me about your father. 

JENNET: Black be their fall! 

Hosrason: Aye, laddie, you’ve been 
kidnapped! 

Sounp: Wind up. 


Music: in and 
under. 

STEVENSON: And in that manner was 
our young hero taken prisoner. But 
what you have just heard is only 
the beginning of many, many ex- 
citing adventures which befell the 
youthful captive. And if you read 
my book, you will learn how Davy 
encounters outlaws, takes part in a 
mutiny, escapes death many times, 
endures the fury of the elements, 
and ultimately returns to his native 
land after a number of other ad- 
ventures to solve the mysteries of 
his Uncle Ebenezer, of the House of 
the Shaws, and of his own true 
heritage, all as a result of that 
terrible day in 1751, when young 
David Balfour . . . was kidnapped! 

Music: Full to finish. 

THE END 


Adventurous theme, 
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